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SOMETHING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
BEE-KEEPING. 





VALUE OF THE WILLOW-HERB DURING A SEASON 
OF DROUGAT AND FIRES. 





NCE or twice I kave given in GLEANINGS a 
glimpse of the darker side of our bee-kecp- 
ing experience. Because of this, it seems 
but fair to report our success, in asmall way, 
during the past season. But to guard against 

mistaken inferences, 1 wish to preface the story by 
the statement that the average per colony for this 
season is our very best—the best we have to show 
for fifteen years of bee-keeping. 

Our bees had wintered well. We had sold three 
colonies, and on June Ist, when the season usual- 
ly begins with us, we had 22 in perfect condition. 
At this date we were quite prepared for a poor har 
vest. The month of May had been very dry, and 
fires had spread through the woods and swamps in 
all directions. There was no promise of white clo- 
ver; it had been ruined by the drouth. Buta small 
proportion of the red-raspberry bushes had es- 
caped the fires. We did not think of basswood; too 
many years had passed since a drop of surplus had 
been gathered from this source. Willow-herb was 
our only hope, yet we questioned if the young 
plants had not been injured by drouth and fire. 
That a new growth might spring upin the track of 
these recent firés, and blossom in time for a honey 
harvest, did not occur to us as possible. 

But, ‘it is the unexpected which always hap- 
pens.” A little rain the first week of June, saved 
some plants and started into life the seeds of thou- 





sands more in the beds which the fires had made 
ready. This we did not discover at once. We only 
took note of the fact, that after the rain the bees 
found a limited supply of raspberry honey. That 
there was not enough for daily use, was proven by 
the steady disappearance of the old honey, with 
which we were carful to keep all colonies well sup- 
plied. Still, brood-rearing was not checked nor 
swarming postponed. But never was the swarm- 
ing more wisely managed. There was only just 
enough of it; once over, it was over for the season. 
Seldom have our swarms needed so little supervi- 
sion. With hardly an exception, they decided that 
these were not days for extravagant provision for 
future swarming, and very little drone comb did 
they put in their brood-frames. This was some 
compensation for the general reluctance to enter 
the sections. Only afew of the more enterprising 
colonies seemed to find any surplus, and were 
tempted by full sections of comb into storing a few 
pounds above their brood. 

About the fourth of July, to our surprise no less 
than our delight, the unmistakable, minty flavor of 
basswood was detected, and at the same time near- 
ly every colony was found at work in sections. 
The flow was very moderate for basswood—not at 
all like what we used to have ten years ago. It 
lasted but two weeks. When it ceased, work in 
sections slackened but did not stop. Willow-herb 
—which is usually at its best during the last of 
July—was now yielding a small daily surplus. 

Hoping to get all incomplete work finished, hop- 
ing nothing more than this, we severely contract- 
ed the surplus apartment in most of our colonies; 
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a proceeding which, soon after the first of August, 
we were obliged to reverse as speedily as possible. 
For though the drouth had now become severe, 
though the heat was intense, and the air again 
heavy with smoke, the honey-flow grew better as 
August advanced, being very good about the mid- 
dle of the month and lasting quite through it. At 
first we could not account for this unusual pro- 
longation of the season. But exploration of the 
woods revealed the mystery. Where the fires had 
run through late in May, the willow-herb was 
found in bloom, more fresh and vigorous than it 
had been in more open places a month earlier. Ev- 
idently the shade had been some protection from 
drouth. ‘ 

The post of duty in those days was not always the 
bee-yard. Fires were constantly burning, through 
August, and much of the time were close at hand. 
One memorable day, as Mary. our girl, took in the 
view of twenty-five men working fiercely in a cloud 
of smoke, trying to beat out the flames which a 
brisk breeze was sweeping ucross the meadow to- 
ward the bee-yard and house, she exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
shan't I get water and pour over the bee-hives, and 
try to save the bees, at least ?"’ 

I confess that just then I had lost all hopes of 
saving any thing. The vain attempts we had 
made to check the flames, before help came, had 
left no strength for further efforts. That the men 
were being steadily beaten back by the heat and 
smoke was manifest. But,the next moment, two 
men, with a powerful team and a plow, entered the 
field onarun. The plow went into the ground— 
one man held the handles, while the other guided 
and urged on the horses—and a furrow was rapidly 
swept round some distance in advance of the long 
line of fire. 

We waited breathlessly, but with hope revived, to 
see the men, beaten back to the furrow, make here 
a final and successful stand. Several acres of 
blackened meadow and several rods of burned 
fence, was the slight reminder left us of what 
might have been, but for the timely assistance of 
the railroad men, a serious calamity. 

Richard had beencalled away on business that 
forenoon, leaving Nellie and me to watch the fires, 
from which, however, no immediate danger was 
anticipated. But the smell of burning stubble—for 
the fire had crossed a wheat-field before entering 
the meadow—reached us in the bee-yard a little too 
late toenable us to succeed in our first vain at- 
tempt to wipe out the flames with wet brooms. 

There was a short flow of fall honey, chiefly aster, 
in September—previously to which we had had 
rain. Buta few pounds of this was stored in sec- 
tions. 

The summing up—which I have been quite too 
long in reaching—is this: From twenty-two colo- 
nies (spring count) we obtained 2230 lbs. comb hon- 
ey in sections, and 375 lbs. extracted. With re- 
spect to the extracted, the bees have not received 
due credit, sister says; for, when prepared for win- 
ter, eight or ten colonies were left with combs un- 
disturbed, and therefore in possession of more 


honey than was needful or judicious. We increas- | 


ed from twenty-two colonies to forty. 
Jan. 3, 1888. CYULA LINSWIK. 
Thanks, friend Cyula, for your valuable 
report. I am very glad ind ou took the 
ns to find out where the honey came 
m; and it seems from your report, that 


| 





it would pay well to move bees to localities 
where fires have passed over, as you mention. 
If I am correctly informed, the willow-herb 
seems closely allied to fireweed ; and fires, 
as you describe, are just the thingto pre- 
pare the gooand for this weed to flourish, and 
produce honey. You have, however, given us 
a valuable hint in regard to saying our prop- 
erty from fire under similar circumstances. 
If I remember ogge oe & the honey from 
willow-herb ranks fairly with clover and 
basswood. I do not suppose that it would 
pay any bee-keeper to try to raise it; but 
where it comes up spontaneously, under 
such circumstances as you mention, it would 
| pay to move bees into such localities. 
I shall long remember the beautiful Michi- 
gan forests; and I remember, too. dear 
friend, my visit to you years ago. If the 
eight or ten colonies you mention are loaded 
with honey to the extent of some that I saw 
in your vard, no wonder you say they have 
more honey than is needful or judicious. 


— 
EVAPORATING NECTAR. 





ALSO SOMETHING FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE THAT 
ISN’T NECTAR. 





RIEND ROOT:—When I read your report of 

the Chicago Convention, found on pages 908 

and 909, regarding ‘* Why bees can store hon- 

ey faster when furnished with foundation 

than when furnished with empty comb,” I 

said, “ Another craze among bee-keepers.”’ This 
craze commenced a year or two ago by some one 
saying that honey stored in unfinished sections, 
left over from the year previous, was not nearly so 
good as that stored in comb built the same year 
from foundation. Almost immediately plenty of 
bee-keepers are found, who, against their own best 
interests, take up the cry and sound the alarm, that, 
if we insist on using empty comb in our sections, 
our honey-markets will be ruined by such poor 
stuff being put onthem. Too bad we hadn't found 
this out before, and saved the markets of the past 
from having this stuff put upon them by the multi- 
tudes which have preceded us. However, as it 
had not been found out, so none of the learned of 
the past could sitin judgment upon it, it became 
necessary for that intelligent body of brave men, 
assembled at Chicago last November, to grapple 
with this gigantic question, and solve it. This 
they did by telling us that the trouble was, that the 
bees could not evaporate honey in deep cells, while 
they could do it to perfection where foundation 
was used, for in this latter case the bees could 
cause the unripe honey to jut out of the shallow 
cells, as it were, so the dratt of warm air in the 
hive could pass over it, and so carry off the moisture, 
while in the deep cells this could not be done. No 
sooner was this explained than “ many large honey- 
raisers "’ say, ‘*Wé had better burn up our stock of 
sections than to use those containing deep comb, 
carried over from the previous season.”’ To this, 
‘“‘many’’ outside say amen, ‘‘except for bait-sec- 
tions,’’ and others tell us how nicely the tiering-up 
process accomplishes all that is necessary for good 
well-ripened honey. See Bee-Keepers’ Review, page 
8 But what did the poor unfortunate bees do, 
pray tell, years ago, before all of this ‘scientific 
pleasantry”’ was brought up before them to pat- 
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tern after. Well, they evaporated their nectar or 
thin honey just the way they always did and always 
will, despite all of this high-sounding philosophy. | 
And how was this? When bees gather honey or | 
thin sweet of any kind, it is given to the nurse-bees 
upon reaching the hive, till said nurse-bees have | 
their honey-sacs full (the field-bees do not put it in 
the comb, as is said on page 12 of this volume of | 
GLEANINGS), after which, if more keep coming, the | 
nurse-bees disgorge it in the cells, so as to be ready 
for more from the field-bees. If it still poursin, every 
available cell is filled, even to combs on the alight- | 
ing-board, as is given on page 12, before referred to. | 
When evening comes, all the bees hang in festoons | 
or clusters in the hive, one below the other, in such | 
shape that each one’s tongue, or proboscis, can be | 
partially extended, so as not to touch another bee 
or any thing else. Then by their humming, roaring, | 
or whatever you have a mind to call it, a great de- 
gree of heat is created; their sac is filled with this 
liquid, which is then thrown out on the proboscis, 
stirred over, and drawnin again to warm up. This 
process is kept up till the honey is sufficiently evap- 
orated to be sealed over, when it is placed in the 
cells. More is now taken and put through the 
same process, till by morning all their honey is 
gone, andeven friend Koot can then handle the 
combs without danger of soiling his ‘‘ Sunday go-to- 
meetings.”’ Take a short straw in your mouth, and | 
blow a drop of water gently through it, out to the 
end, and then draw it in again, and you have an 
idea of the process, all except the stirring-up. That, 
the bees can beat you in. Many have been the 
hours I have watched these operations by lamp 
light during a great flow of honey from basswood, 
and many hours have I lain by the observatory 
hive during the day to know something of the | 
great wonders ot the inside of a bee-hive. I once 
told these matters to the N. E. Convention. and 
was almost ridiculed; but this did not alter the | 
facts any, for any one can see for himself, if he will 
investigate with a desire to know the trutb. This | 
process goes on to’a certain extent during the day, 
but there are so many bees out in the fields gather- 
ing that it does not go on nearly 80 rapid. A colo- 
ny that is gathering honey very slowly will not 
show any of this process. Experiment more close- 
ly, brethren, and don’t jump at conclusions. Aft- 
er nearly 20 years of close observation, I fail to find 
honey one whit poorer, when stored and kept un- 
der the same conditions, in drawn combs, than in 
those newly built, or from foundation. Both sweat 
and grow poor under certain conditions, and both 
improve under right influences, after being taken 
from the hive. I believe locality has something to 
do with “doctors disagreeing,”’ but I as firmly be- 
lieve that hasty conclusions, not based cn a 
thorough knowledge of affairs, has2more to do with 
our not being united than any thing else. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan., 1888. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Old friend, had you been with us at the 
Chicago Convention I think you would never 
have written just as you have in _ the 
above article. The word ‘they,’ which 
you use in applying to the theory of the 
evaporation of nectar, belongs to A. I. 
Root, and not the eonvention at all; and A. 
I. Root gave it as a the I have witnessed 
pretty much all you tell us; but no doubt 
we are indebted to you for jirst directing our 








attention to the matter. Weare very sorry 


we did not see you nor hear from you at the 
convention in your Own State, for this mat- 
ter was there discussed pretty thoroughly. 
I do not suppose that many of us will fol- 
low Heddon, and cut out the empty comb 
for wax, and use up the sections for kin- 
dling-wood ; but agreat many of us will sure- 
ly mark these sections containing deep 
empty cells, and compare them carefully 
with new sections tilled with foundation ; 
and this will be done quite thoroughly this 
coming season, as so much attention has 
been directed to the matter. 


Or ee 
THOSE SECTIONS, AGAIN. 


FRIEND DADANT EXPLAINS A LITTLE. 





RIEND ROOT:—1 do not wish you to under- 
stand me as saying that three times as much 
honey can be obtained in large sections. 
When I said that the yield was sometimes as3 
to 1, it was in reference to large sectional vs. 

small glass boxes. You will remember that those 
glass boxes were only about 4x5x6, and had an en- 
trance about 1x2 inches, which made it so difficult 
for the bees to ventilate them that they often gave 
itup. It was the same with the old-time box that 
communicated with the hive by a round 1l-inch 
auger-hole, and I remember hearing a bee-owner 
wondering why his bees built combs under the bot- 


‘tom-board, and refused to build in the top box. Lack 


of ventilation was the trouble. The main point 
which I desired to make apparent was, that we must 
consider the natural wants and. desires of the bees, 
and this is acknowledged by all rational and un- 
prejudiced people. 

COLONIES PER SQUARE MILE. 

We wish to say to Dr. Miller that we had noticed, 
as he did, the difference between the German and 
the English mile, and thought that the statement to 
which he undoubtedly refers, and that was copied 


| in father Langstroth'’s work, had reference to the 


former. But further investigations showed us our 
mistake. We will here give the passage referred to, 
so that the reader can understand: 

‘* East Friesland, a province of Holland, contain- 
ing 1200 square miles, maintains an average of 
2000 colonies per square mile (Heubel, Bienenzeitung, 
1854, p. 11).”’ 

According to Chambers’ Encyclopedia, we have 
to understand these to be English miles; and if Mr. 
Heubel told the truth, we are left with the state- 
ment that that country supported over three colo- 
nies per acre; and, taking the entire country 
through, some parts must have supported many 
times that number, since it is next to impossible for 
the bees to be evenly divided throughout a 
country. The number of three colonies to the acre 
does not seem very large, and would certainly not 
be impossible, if every inch of the ground were de- 
voted to nothing but honey-producing plants. Be 
this as it may, we fully agree with Dr. Miller's pre- 
viously given opinion, as to the largest number of 
bees that had better be keptin one apiary, in this 
country. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Jan., 1888. 

Friend D.,I do not care so very much 
about the square-mile business; but one 
point you make helps me to grasp this whole 
point of overstocking better than’I ever did 
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before; namely, your suggestion that it 
would be a little over three colonies to each 
acre... I think I could make an acre of buck- 
wheat, alsike clover, or even raspberries, 
support three colonies of bees, so they could 
have enough for winter and have a fair sur- 
plus. Butin my opinion that is just about 
all we may expect an acre to do. We will 
suppose that each of the three colonies 
should furnish its owner 50 lbs. of honey, 
worth 10 cts.a pound ; how far will $15.00 go 
toward putting in a crop to cover an acre ? 
and yet even this is away beyond what the 
country at large affords. Those who are 
contemplating raising crops for honey alone, 
I hope will consider the above. 

Now, I hope that no one will understand 
that I estimate three colonies of bees can be 
kept for every acre of bee-pasturage. If 
every acre contained clover, buckwheat, 
raspberries, basswood wor something equiva- 
lent; perhaps we might risk three colonies 
of bees to every acre of land. But in most 
localities the country at large would not 
average more than about one acre in ten 
that would yield a fair crop of honey; and I 
think we had bettér not figure more than a 
single colony of bees for this one acre in 
ten. At this, rate we might have 64 colo- 
nies of bees on every square mile of territo- 
ry. Some square miles will support more 
and some less. Now, as bees work success- 
fully, say a mile and a half from home, any 
fair locality may possibly prosper with 452 
colonies in the home apiary. 


oe 
OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 





FRIEND HEDDON OBJECTS, AND SAYS IT WILL NOT 
PAY. 


HEN I tell you that I have always consider- 

ed the open-side-section notion a whim, 

‘you may judge my surprise at finding you 

at least partially taking sides with it, on 

= page 45. I will try to tell you whyI be- 
liéve that Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Hutchinson, and my- 
self, whom you consider the only opposers to the 
open sides, will come out at the top of the heap. 
We believe we are sure of our premises, in our own 
locations at least. To begin with, it has always 
been our experience that, when we had properly 
constructed hives and supers, the bees would go in- 
to the rows of sections and fill them with honey 
just as soon as there was any honey in the flowers. 
This has been the case with all colonics that were 
of normal strength. Now, what more cin they do 
with open-side sections? Our objections to them 
are these: It costs more to make them; they afford 
more places for glue and bits of comb, and are 
more difficult to clean up for market. You know 
that the old-style Heddon surplus case has a board 
partition, and if used in this case the open sides 
would afford no communication. You further 
know, that this style of surplus case has given as 
good or better returns in comb honey than where 
it was produced in large frames with communica- 
tions all around and about. I once asked Mr. Ed. J. 
Oatman how small he thought we would be com- 
pelled to make sections in order to decrease the 
amount of honey stored, per colony. He replied 
that he didn’t know, but presumed the size ofa 
thimble.’ He said,so far as he had ever gone in 





that direction, which was as small as half-pound 
sections, he saw no decrease in the amount stored. 
Mr. W. H. Shirley experimented with 4-pound sec- 
tions, and found no lessening of surplug honey per 
colony. You will remember how the pound section 
was objected to as being so small as to divide the 
surplus cases into too small apartments; but re- 
peated experiments proved that scare to be only 
fallacy. I found I could get more surplus honey in 
pound sections, because I could better practice the 
tiering system, not requiring the bees to go so far 
from the brood-chamber to make their beginning 
in the top of the sections. Ido not know just how 
we would go at it to make the four-piece dovetailed 
sections open on all sides, and we are radically op- 
posed to one-piece sections, unless you can make 
the openings at top and bottom go clear through 
to the extreme sides. 

I believe it was myself who first suggested round- 
ing that naughty corner that was previously left 
on the upper and lower piece of all one-piece sec- 
tions. Well, it is better rounded than square, but 
it now leaves un acute angle for bees to fill with 
giue. The quotation given by friend Dadant, on 
page 45, at the top of left-hand column, we have 
seen, and saw the same ideas years ago; but, nev- 
ertheless, the facts still remain that we want the 
hives of such size and shape as will give the most 
honey in the neatest and most attractive form, with 
the least labor; and I don’t believe for a moment 
that opening the sides of the sections will result in 
one ounce more of honey. I am sorry if friend 
Dadant can not get as much honey in pound sec- 
tions asin larger ones, and very glad that we can, 
and more too, because, as your readers all well 
know, they are just what the market demands 
most of the time; and the variation from this is 
half-pound sections. We experimented quite large- 
ly, at repeated intervals, with half-pound vs. pound 
sections, all of which we made the same height, and 
we got every bitas much honey in half-pound as in 
pound sections; and there is nothing in bee culture 
of which we feel surer, than that we can always do 
it; that opening the sides of the sections would aid 
usin 10 way whatever, and be aserious drawback 
as above stated. The quotation already referred to 
from Oliver Foster certainiy favors flat brood- 
chambers, and you will remember how, for year 
after year, the same cry that we now hear from Mr. 
Dadant was set up against shallow brood-cham- 
bers. But experience overcomes all theory. 

Please place me On record as saying that I be- 
lieve there are not one-fiftieth as many open-side 
as closed-side sections now in use, although they 
have been before the public several years; and 
further, that ten years from to-day there will be no 
greater proportion of them than there is now. 


JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan, 21, 1888. 


I am very much obliged indeed, old friend, 
to you for having made such an excellent 
argument for your side of the question ; but, 
if I mistake not, the Dadants, and quite a 
good many other honey-raisers, will make a 
pretty stout claim for the other side of the 
question. Is it not a little strange, that not 
more people have gone into the business of 
supplying half-pound sections, if it is true, 
as you say, we can get just as much honey 
in that way? In fact, we have had so few 
half-pound sections in the market that there 
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never yet has been a price put on them 
searcely. When we bought the nice lot of 
honey of our neighbor Chase, last fall, we 
had one case of oo sections. The 
regular one-pound sections sold promptly ; 
but folks had never seen the half-pound, 
didn’t know what to make of them. and 
would not buy them; and I am afraid our 
folks did not make very much effort to 
make them move off. You say the one- 
piece section, as made now, makes an acute 
angle for the bees to fill. Well, friend H., 
there need not be any acute angle there at 
all. The cutter-heads can be made to leave 
the end of the slot, where two sections are 
ony up tight together, in the form of a 
alf-circle, just as well as not. We have 
started out to have them done soa great 
many times; but some way or other we 
have not quite got to it. 


TT Or 
PERSIMMONS. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 








FTER my remarks in regard to per- 
simmons a few months ago, quitea 
number of the friends in the South 
sent me samples of the native fruit. 
for which I tender the thanks, not 

only of myself, but Huber, Caddie, Connie, 
mamma, and, in short, about all the rest of 
the Root village. They were exhibited at 
the noon service, and we had enough of 
them so we could offer some of them to 
each one of the friends at the factory. But 
the best part of it was the one which friend 
Miller sent us. It wasa Japanese persim- 
mon as large as a good-sized peach, but 
more delicious than any peach | ever tasted 
in my life, I believe. Perhaps if I had seen 
lots of persimmons, and had never seen 
more than one peach, I might change my 
mind. But I tell you, friends, if you never 
tasted a Japanese persimmon, a_ treat 
awaits you. They are not like a peach, nor, 
in fact, like any other fruit you ever tasted 
in your life, but they are just beautiful. 
Below are the remarks in regard to it: 

Mr. A. I. Root:—I send you by mail one Japan- 
ese persimmon and a few of our native kind. The 
Japanese was sent to my father, from the son of a 
correspondent of father's in Louisiana, by the 
name of Mr. Stone. The specimen I send you is 
one of four received, and is only the third largest 
in size. The largest one measured over ten inches 
in circumference. We are told they commence to 
bear when the trees are two years old, and that 
small trees, only a few feet high, bear fifty to sixty 
of these fine large persimmons. The large select 
ones sell at 10 cents each, or three for 25 cents, and 
the smaller ones for 5cts. each in Shreveport, La. 
The others that I send you are just picked froma 
tree in our front yard. It came up there from 
seed, but proved to be barren. Father grafted it 
with a variety sent him by afriend in St. Thomas, 
Mo.; a few years later it commenced bearing, and 
has continued to do so_.every year since then. It is, 
therefore, a native of this State, and is somewhat 
larger than the average, though the specimens I 
send you are partly dry and therefore not full size. 
A great many people*think the persimmon a fruit 
worthy of very little attention, as they grow wild 








in abundance; but I.tell you, this year, when ap- 
ples have been almost a failure, they are very, nice. 
Part of the tree still hangs quite full, and thelittle 
spotted woodpeckers come around now and then. 
Bluffton, Mo., Dec. 5, 1887. 8S. E. MILuer. 
Since the above was written, I have made 
inquiries of our nurserymen, and find that 
the Japanese persimmon will not -stand. the 
climate in our locality. but that they are 


successfully raised in different parts of-.the. 


South. 
i oro 


FOR THE JUVENILES. 


BROWNIE. 





APA brought ina little brown pullet, saying, 
“Here is a chicken that is blind: it is funny 
to see her running her bil] over the ground, 
and can not finda kernel of corn. I think 
the very best thing that I can do would be to 

chop her head off.”’ 

Mamma says, “Oh, no! give it to me.” So mam- 
ma sat down and fed biddy some bread and meat. 
She had to open her bill and put it in; but biddy 


was balky, pulling back all the while. Then she 


put ber bill into some water. How glad she was! 
She drank herself, though sometimes she put her 
head on the outside of the cup. 

Papa said, * Oil her eyes.” 

Mamma said, ‘““Mrs. Chaddock cured sore eyes 
with honey, and we will try that first.”” So honey 
was put into Brownie’s eyes, which were closed en- 
tirely. In ashort time one of her eyes was cracked 
open a little mite, and she could feed herself. 

Next day, when the door was open she went off 
to the other chickens. I’m sorry to tell this of 
them; but they picked poor Brownie, and papa 
brougbt her in again and put her back into her 
basket, behind the kitchen stove. More honey was 
putinto ber eyes, and in aday or two one eye was 
wide open, and she got into mischief, leaving her 
basket and flying upon the table and on to the top 
of the water-bucket. So mamma let her out to go 
with the other chickens, and in a few days she was 
as well as any of them. 

Honey cured Brownie's eyes, and saved her life. 


Now, children, if any of your pets have sore eyes, 
try honey; or if you have them yourself, or if, you. 


have a cold, eat honey first, last, and all the time. 
Peoria, Il. Mrs, L. HARRISON. 
It is a very good point you make, my good 
friend, that honey is Nature’s remedy for 
some kinds of sore eyes. 


rr 
DRONES. 





AT WHAT AGE ARE DRONE-BEES DISPOSED TO MATE?, 


N page 662 of GLEANINGS for 1885I published’ 
some observations showing that, under con- 
“ditions apparently quite favorable, a drone’ 
crept out of its cell in about 24 days and 8%: 
hours after the queen had laid an egg there. 
After nearly two years of prostration from severe 
head trouble, grateful to Him who has.restored my 
health, and with kind greetings to the bee-keeping’ 
fraternity, I continue the record of observations 
then made: ! 
August 13, 1885.—Drones fully two days old can 
make only short, flying leaps. 
August 14.—When three days old, if tossed up into 
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the air they fly well. One of this age, kept out of 
the hive half an hour, eagerly licked up some 
thin honey. 

August 27:—I gave soine drones just hatched in a 
good colony, to a strong nucleus. 

August 30.—At 2 Pp. M., with the thermometer in- 
dicating 80°, four drones took wing. One coming 
just outside, discharged a whitish, cream-like mass, 
quite unlike the feces of the common bee, which 
was eagerly licked up by the workers! Another, 
caught before it took wing, discharged a clot of 
somewhat yellower color. Evidently drones can 
not retain their frces as Jong as workers. Some 
provision would therefore seem to be needed against 
a colony taking harm, when the cleansing flight of 
the drones is unreasonably delayed. As no drone 
was gone more than five minutes, none had left to 
mate. 

September 1 and 2.—The weather was unfavorable, 
and a few drones only took wing, but not to mate. 

September 3.—The temperature was 76° at 2 P. M., 
and the weather fair, with a gentle breeze. Of the 
many drones that flew, some returned in less than 
five minutes, most in ten minutes, and a few in 
fifteen minutes. I think that not one sought 
to mate, for a drone, unsuccessful in finding a 
queen, will not come home until his honey-sac 
is nearly empty—which usually happens in about 
half an hour. 

From all the observations made at this time, I 
conclude that drones can not be relied upon for 
sexual duty until they are at least eight days old, 
and that most of them are not serviceable quite so 
young. Thedrone having no special office inside 
the hive, it is wisely ordered that it should seek to 
mate at about half the age a worker seeks for out- 
side duties. 

September 15.—The temperature was 60° to 76°, 
and the weuther was cloudless. Atl P. M., drones 
were in full flight. I put a Jones perforated-zinc 
guard on that strong nuclues, to be able more easily 
to catch the returning drones. The most of them 
evidently flew to mate; the last two were gone 51 
minutes. I caught them all; they filled two large 
queen-cages. After most of them had been con- 
fined over half an hour,I placed the open cages 
more than a foot from the hive-entrance. To my 
surprise, many of them, unable to take wing, 
crawled to “the flight-hole,”’ a truly woe-begone set 
of beggars, impatient—nay, importunate, to be fed; 
and the workers were all eagerness to supply their 
wants! One, too far gone tocrawi or even to beg, 
on having his proboscis wetted with thin syrup, 
though at first barely able to take it, soon grew 
strong enough to fly. From numervus experi- 
ments made at this time,it seems that, if drones 
are kept from feeding onlyhalf an hour after re- 
turning from a wedding-trip, they become too weak 
to fly. 

Catching, on the same day, some drones which 
were being worried by a strong colony, their honey- 
sacs were found to be well filled. It is easy to see 
how soon a drone must succumb, if the bees merely 
prevent it from eating. I believe that more perish 
in this way than by any actual violence done them 
by the workers. © 

I hope tobe able to continue this subject in a 
future number. REv. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, O., Jan. 10, 1888. 

Friend L., we are very glad indeed to find 
that you are able to appear among us once 





more. Some yearsago I made quite a good 
many experiments with drones; and my 
conclusions were mainly just about‘as yours 
are. They are poor helpless creatures, not 
able to live even 24 hours without the help of 
the worker-bees. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that a drone would starve to death, even 
when placed right ona head of clover, al- 
though the clover were yielding honey at its 
best. A small feed of fresh honey will re- 
vive a feeble and fainting drone in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time. The children often. 
discover this when they have drones to play 
with. Unless they are fed pretty often, or 
returned to the hive, they are very soon ** no 
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XYLOCOPA, OR CARPENTER BEES. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT THESE 
CURIOUS INSECTS. 








R. W. A. HEMPHILL, Elsberry, Mo., sends 
what he calls “ a hive of bumble-bees of the 
genus Bombus.”” He says: “This respecta- 
ble little colony, composed of six bees, has 
been hibernating in this small hole, bored 

by the bees, in a board nailed to one of my out- 
buildings thus much of the winter. They have no 
stores, and without doubt have been quietly sleep- 
ing since winter commenced. When brought into a 
warm room they became lively.” 

These are not bumble-bees. as Mr. H. supposed; 
but the resemblance is so close that it is notstrange 
that he thought they were. These belong to the ge- 
nus Xylocopa and not Bombus. From their boring 
habits they are called * carpenter bees.”’ I describe 
their habits bricfly in my Manual. They are the 
largest of bees, and less hairy than are bumble- 
bees. The cells of their wings are quite different 
from the same in bumble-bees. These are simply 
males and females, while bumble-bees are like our 
hive-bees— males, queens, and workers. These bore 
holes in wood for their nests, while bumble-bees 
build their cells in some hole in the earth, under a 
board or clod—possibly in a deserted mouse-nest. 
Bumble-bees have the hind leg with pollen-baskets, 
pollen-combs, and wax-jaws, like our honey-bees, 
while xylocopa has none of these. The jaws of 
bombus are divided by grooves into three cusps, so 
they are trilobed, while the jaws of xylocopa have 
two cusps or are bilobed. These are the most ob- 
vious differences, and will enable any one to distin- 
guish these bees, the one from the other. 

These bees have been in a warm room since they 
arrived this morning; and although they closely fill 
the tunnel, or hole, in the block, which is as neat 
and smooth as if bored with a bit, they are hum- 
ming quite merrily. This is interesting. Landois 
showed, some years ago, by most admirable experi- 
ments, that bees and some other insects make 
noises in three ways: Vibrations of the wings— 
buzzing; vibration of the abdominal segments; and 
by their thoracic spiracles, the breathing-mouthbs, 
which are situated just back of the base of the 
wings. This last is a true voice, and is the hum. 
Landois found that bumble-bees whose wings have 
been cut or glued would still hum; hence we see 
why these carpenter bees in the small bore, or the 
bumble-bee held in a close flower, will still hum. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Jan., 1888. 
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WIRING FRAMES. 


HOW SHALL IT BE DONE? 





FIremember rightly, some of the bee-friends 
objected to Hutchinson's plan of using strips 
of foundation in the brood-frames only, on the 
ground that the combs, when built, are not 
firm enough for extracting or shipping. If you 

will allow me the space, I will describe my experi- 
ments in striving to overcome the difficulty. Inthe 
first place, I used nothing but the narrow starter, as 
advised by Mr. Hutchinson. [ succeeded very well 
as far as worker comb was concerned. Buta few 
of the combs thus built broke down during the hot- 
test part of the season, while combs built as I am 
about to describe did not. I tried extracting from 
some of them, and, by being very careful, I suc- 
ceeded fairly well. But since cold weather came, a 
few which contained honey (that were stored uway) 
have become badly cracked. This would probably 
not have occurred had they been storedZin a warm- 
er room. 

Asa second experiment, I used a bar of folded 
tin in the same manner as in wired frames, driving 
a ¥%-inch wire nail through the top and the bottom 
bar into the closer fold of the tin. By this means [ 
succeeded in getting better and firmer combs. They 
stand extracting well. At the suggestion of neigh- 
bor Hilton I also used two and three barsoftin. I 
had the best success with two. He and I also tried 
empty wired frames (starters, one inch wide). I 
used fully wired frames and bar of folded tin. Dur- 
ing the honey-flow, the bees built right down over 
the wire; andif the hive was level, the combs were 
true with the frame. Werel to choose between 
combs built in this way and those made from foun- 
dation in frames with only two wires, 1 should 
choose the former, provided that things are so 
manipulated as to secure mostly worker comb. I 
should be glad to hear how others have succeeded 
along this line. 

In wiring frames of foundation I have tried al- 
most every conceivable method, and have settled 
down to three wires running lengthwise the frame 
(instead of the six perpendicular ones which you 
use), and the diagonal wires and bar of folded tin. 
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ANOTHER PLAN FOR WLRING FRAMES. 

The bees place an abundance of wax around the 
folded tin, fastening the wires to it securely, thus 
making them practically only 8% in. long. I can 
wire faster this way, and get as good strong combs, 
as by your method. | fill thé frames full of founda- 
tion. Perhaps in the past this subject has been 
gone over; but I should be glad to know just why 
you decided to use wire as you do. 

Fremont, Mich. WILLIAM E. GOULD. 


Friend G., we have had_ several reports in 
regard to bees filling wired frames where 
natural combs were to be built in the frame, 
and I believe, as you say, it works all right. 























We have never tried wired frames with two 
horizontal wires, in the place of our perpen- 
dicular ones. It has, however, always seem- 
ed to me there would be more danger of sag- 
gingof the bottom-bar; but I presume likely 
your diagonal wires are amply sufficient. 
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SHIPPING HONEY BY FREIGHT OR BY 
EXPRESS. 


ARE EXPRESS COMPANIES CAREFUL, AND ARE THEY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR HONEY WHEN IT GETS 
SMASHED UP BY EXPRESS? 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—I inclose you some re- 

ports from commission men on shipping hon- 

cf ey. It looks to me as though the express 
companies were getting careless. 

New Milford, Pa. F. W. DEAN. 

F. W. Dean:—Your 12 boxes came to hand to-day, 

badly smashed, and honey leakicg badly. I have 

put in a claim against the express company for 


damage, and will do the best I can for you. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1887. F. 8. GIBSON. 


F. W. Dean:—The honey trade is very dull. The 
supply on hand is large for the season, owing to 
continued mild weather. Strictly choice white 
clover, one-pound combs, bave a limited demand at 
16 to 17 cts., any thing else dragging at12to 15. The 
worst feature in the trade is the almost impossibili- 
ty of getting here either by freight or express, in 
good order. Nearly every case received by us this 
season has been more or less broken and leaking. 
We would, in all candor, advise you to sell at home, 
avoiding the risk of transportation. If we could be 
certain of its arrival here in good condition we 
would offer you some inducements to ship, but can 
not under the present arrangement of handling in 
transit, both by express or railroad freight. 

New York, Dec. 15, 1887. P. MERSELES & Co. 

While at the Chicago Convention this 
matter of shipping honey by freight or ex- 
press was discussed, and a rising vote was 
called for. I believe that less than one in 
ten recommended shipping honey by express. 
In fact, I don’t know but every one who 
voted on the question had had bad luck in 
some way or other in undertaking to send 
honey by express. All were in favor of ship- 
ping honey by freight, and at the same time 
we pay express companies a much higher 
price for the sake of being careful. It is 
true, honey is fragile and risky, but not as 
much so as many things the express compa- 
nies do carry. For instance, they carry 
looking-glasses, aud pay for them if they are 
broken. Why shouldn’t they undertake hon- 
ey if we pay them the same price bg | are 

aid for carrying looking-glasses? I have 
just submitted the matter to our agent of 
the American Express Co. here in Medina, 
and he says the matter shall certainly have 
attention. He says he is quite sure the 
American Express Co. does not propose to 
let a large trade slip through its fingers in 
that way, and he says there can certainly be 
no reason in the world why the men employ- 
ed by the express company can not take as 
much pains in handling honey as handlers 
of freight, or ‘* baggage-smashers,”’ as they 
are sometimes called, do. On the way home 
from Chicago I found a bee-man on our 
train; and when I asked him his occupation 
(you see I am a natural born Yankee) he re- 
plied, with a smile, that he was one of that 
obnoxious class commonly known as “ bag- 
gage-smashers.”” He gave me a good many 





excellent points in regard to shipping hon- 
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ey, of value to both consignee and consign- 
or. These points | propose to take up at 
some future time. 


rr a i 
AN OLD TRANSPLANTING-TUBE. 





ROBIN REDBREAST AND THE CUT-WORM. 





RIEND ROOT:—About forty-five years ago, 
in Greenfield, Mass., I used very successfully 
a transplanting-tube invented by Hooker 
Leavitt, Esq., then clerk of the courts, and 
well known for his skill in gardening and 
horticulture. lt was made of tin, with the top edge 
turned over so that it could be more easily pushed 
into the ground. It was conical in shape, being 
wider at the top than bottom, the better to hold in 
the earth when a plant was taken up. The up- 
right edges of the cone were not close fitting, but 
could be sprung together and kept in place bya 
wire rod. It was used as follows: A hole being 
made to receive the tube with its plant, the earth 
was gathered loosely around it; and the wire being 
pulled out, the tube would spring apart enough for 
easy removal, without injuring the tender roots of 
the plants 

Your remarks upon the letter of Mr. O. I. Miller 
brought to my mind this old device, and with it the 
remembrance of the happy hours I used to give to 
the care of my hotbed and garden. What Mr. 
Miller said about the cut-worm, reminds me to 
speak a good word for our friendly robin redbreast. 
If any one will get up at break of day, when the 
cut-worms are doing their worst in our gardens and 
corn-fields, he will find the robin up too, and hunt- 
ing for them while many are yet on the surface of 
the ground. He may be seen to cram his mouth so 
full, that now and then one will drop out before he 
can carry his prey to his young. Asthe cut-worm 
finds what it destroys by traveling over the top of 
the soil, I protected my plants by inclosing them in 
acone made of old writing-paper, the smaller end 
of the cone being pushed about an inch into the 
ground to hold it in place. Simply covering the 
plants before sunset with old flower-pots, pans, 
etc., to be removed after sunrise, is also found to 
answer a good purpose. 

The cleaner a garden is kept while the cut-worm 
works, unless some special devices are used to cur- 
tail its ravages, the worse. Having no weeds to prey 
upon, and not being willing to starve, this verita- 
ble pest has all the less trouble in finding and de- 
stroying the fruits of our patient industry. For 
this reason, when the hoe was almost our sole de- 
pendence for keeping down the weeds, I set mere 
looks at defiance, and aliowed the weeds to have 
their will during the season of the cut-worm, only 
taking care that they did not encroach upon the 
plants so as to hinder their growth. It was a much 
easier task to destroy these weeds than to make the 
extensive replantings which their temporary en- 
durance prevented. 

Even now I almost shudder atthe recollection of 
ruining visits paid to my garden, when the wily 
worm was my master, and when my choice cauli- 
flower, cabbage, cucumber, melon, and tomato 
plants hung their drooping heads, or, cut in twain, 
lay upon the ground. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, O., Jan. 5, 1888. 

Many thanks, friend L., for the impor- 
tant facts you give us. It well illustrates 








the old adage, that there is nothing new 
under the sun. I do think, however, that 
my plain tins are much cheaper and sim- 
pler than those that have to be unhooked to 
get the plant out. I am glad, too, to see 
you defend robin redbreast. We shall take 
more pains hereafter, to encourage them in 
building nests. The evergreens that sur- 
round our apiary are so full of robins’ nests 
that I have been afraid they would make 
a serious inroad on our strawberries and 
raspberries; but if they catch the cut- 
worms, I think we can afford to have some- 
body get up early and keep them off the 
berries until the pickers come on the 
ground. 
ree oe 


FOUL BROOD. 


DOES IT EVER START IN AN APIARY WHEN NOT 
INTRODUCED? 





HAT causes foul brood to start in an apiary, 
when not introduced from another that 
has it? M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., Dec. 31, 1887. 

Friend K., I am sure I am right 
when I tell you that foul brood never starts 
in an apiary unless there has already been 
some of it in the vicinity, or some honey in 
some shape or other has by some means 
brought it into the locality, and the bees 
have been permitted to get a taste of it. 
Foul brood can no more originate itself than 
ean a hill of corn originate itself. Chilled 
brood, suffocated brood, or dead brood, can 
in no wise or manner originate foul brood. 
I have conversed in regard to the matter 
with our best professors of entomology, and 
with scientific men familiar with all the 
problems of —— generation and 
vegetable life. There is no such thing as any 
plant or animal starting up without a seed 
or germ. Varieties may grow and develop, 
and new species may be originated by natu- 
ral or artificial selection; but no plant 
starts up unless the seed was planted by 
nature or by man. Sometimes it is a little 
difficult to tell just where the disease did 
come from; but let an expert look the 
matter over, and I think he will tell you 
generally where it was contracted. At the 
recent convention at Utica,a young man 
mentioned a colony of bees that died in the 
cellar, without any apparent cause. As he 
stated it, no one could tell why they should 
die. 1, however, went home with him, and 
went into the cellar. In just one minute I 
showed him where the trouble lay. His 
bees were wintered in sie large deep 
frames. The cluster of bees was not very 
large, and his cellar was rather cold—be- 
tween 30 and 40°. They consumed all their 
stores up to one frame completely filled with 
comb, without a single passage through it— 
probably built from a sheet of foundation. 
Well, the bees were clustered on one side of 
the comb, and had consumed every drop of 
honey, while the opposite side of the comb 
was filled with nice solid stores of clover 
honey. The bees could not get through the 
comb, and the cellar was so cold they could 
not go around to the other side, and hence 
they starved to death. A hole cut through 
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that comb, with a penknife, which could 
have been done in less than a minute, would 
have saved the colony. He said he had 
noticed by some of the journals, that such 
winter entrances are not necessary; but 
the writer who said that, probably referred 
to L. frames, or something still shallower, 
whereas his combs were nearly a foot deep; 
anlas vay! were made on foundation, there 
was not a hole left for a bee to creep through. 
When the matter was presented to the con- 
vention, although we asked a good many 
questions no one present could tell why the 
bees should die. But a moment’s glimpse 
made it as plainas day. Now,I think it 
will often prove to be like this where foul 
brood starts out apparently of itself. 


- 
THE VENTILATION OF SMALL BUILD- 
INGS. 





DR. MILLER SCOLDS SOMEWHAT ABOUT THE EX- 
ISTING STATE OF AFFAIRS. 





ILL you bear a word more on this subject? 

1 remember once hearing a man at an edu- 

> cational meeting say, ‘‘ What would you 

think, if you were seated at a dinner-table, 

and a cup of water were handed to a 

guest, who took the water in his mouth, then eject- 

ed it back into the cup and passed it to his neigh- 

bor, who did the same thing, and so on, till it made 

the round of the table? And yet, very much the 

same thing is constantly being done in our 

churches, schoolhouses, and dwellings. The air is 

loaded with the filthy exhalations of hundreds of 

lungs, some of them far gone toward decay, and 

yet you are forced to breathe it over and over 

again.”” I thought it disgusting talk, but was 

obliged to confess that the man had truth on his 
side. 

Friend Root, the next time you go to church] 
wish you would watch the sexton. During the ser- 
vice it is likely some of the windows have been 
opened more or less for purposes of ventilation, 
—no, hardly that, for very few people think of ven- 
tilation for its own sake, but because the room was 
getting too warm. Now, just the minute service is 
over, watcb that sexton. He'll shut every last one 
of those windows as tight as he can make them. 
His idea seems to be that the room is filled witha 
sort of sanctified air, to preserve which requires 
his most active energies. 

The same thing occurs in schoolrooms. Go into 
one of the little country schoolhouses, venerable 
with years of service, some hot day in summer, 
when it has been unused for weeks, and kept tight- 
ly closed. . It just stinks. There’s no other word 
forit. Whatcan possibly give it such an all-per- 
vading, enduring perfume? I'll tell you. For 
many years, during several months of each year, 
day after day, that room has been filled with air, 
foul with the exhalations from many lungs, also 
from the skins of dirty little urchins, some of 
whom have been scarcely washed since the week of 
their birth. As soon as the day’s session is over, 
this air is bottled up tight, so that the heat of the 
room may not be lost. The dead and decaying par- 
ticles of matter, not unmixed with the seeds of 
scrofula and consumption, that have been thrown 
off from the skin and lungs, settle in the walls and 
furniture, to be breathed over again and added to, 





the next time the room is heated up. The poor ig- 
norant teacher (and on this point nearly all. our 
teachers are densely ignorant) thinks ventilation a 
matter of secondary importance, if she can only 
keep her charge warm enough. But I would rath- 
er bave her attempt to freeze my children than to 
poison them. They can do something to resist the 
freezing process by squirming about in their seats 
and having a good romp at recess; but against the 
slow but sure poisoning by foul air which they 
must breathe, they are perfectly helpless. 

Well, what is to be done? I can tell some things 
thatcan bedone. At recess, let every window be 
open at top and bottom; let the door be opened too, 
if there is an outside door. The air of the room 
being heated, the cold air will rush in at the bottom 
of the windows, and the bad air out at the top, un- 
less there is wind enough to blow right through the 
room. Inavery few minutes the air of the room 
is pure and sweet, when the windows can be closed, 
and, with a good fire, the room will soon be com- 
fortable, and it is much easier to keep warm in pure 
than in foul air. Stick a pin there. “ But that will 
take more fuel.’’ Of course, it will; but do you 
want to save fuel at the expense of your child's 
heaith and perhaps its life? ‘* But the children 
who are sitting in their seats will take cold with the 
windows open.”’ They have no business sitting in 
their seats at recess. If they can not be outdoors on 
account of stormy weather, they should be set to 
marching about the room, and 1’!] risk their taking 
cold. Let the room be aired out the same way im- 
mediately upon dismissing school, both forenoon 
and afternoon; and if the day is still, some pro- 
vision should probably be made for the entrance of 
pure air during the sessions. 

Instruct the sexton of your church so that he 
will thoroughly air out the room the minute the 
audience leaves the room, no matter if it does de- 
lay him a few minutes; for at that time the misera- 
ble air is anxious to get outdoors. See to it that, 
in some way, there isa chance for the ingress of 
pure air during the services, and don’t make the 
poor minister strive in vain to get a good sermon 
into the half-sleepy heads and hearts of his hear- 
ers. 

Now I have told you the truth, but I am not very 
hopeful that. it will make any difference. Well, if 
you will go on breathing, and obliging the poor in- 
nocent children to breathe such dirty, vile, poison- 
ous, filthy, rotten, nasty, polluted air, I can’t help 
it. I wash my hands of the whole affair. 

Marengo, IIl. C. C. MILLER. 


Old friend, why do you say you are not 
hopeful that it will make any difference ? 
Quite a lot of us are already hard at work, 
oe after this matter of ventilating pub- 
lic buildings. You ought to have seen Dr. 
Mason and some of the rest of us insist on 
the ventilation of our convention room at 
Columbus. As there was an open grate in 
the room, we managed to have real scien- 
tific ventilation ; but, my good friend, there 
is such a thing as going to extremes, even in 
this matter. With a temperature approach- 
ing zero, one might bear, for the time being, 
aroom that is tolerably close, better than 
to take a cold that may stand by him for 
months, or possibly cost him his life. 
agree with you, that more people die from 
lack of air, as a rule, than from too much of 
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it; but, even though this be true, I think we 
shold take into account the occasional dan- 
ger from the other extreme. By the way, 
we once ventilated a concert room to such 
an extent, and mainly just to please you, 
that you became so hoarse you could scarce- 
ly sing at all. Now. don’t say we are all 
sleepy in regard to this important matter 
except yourself, good friend. 


Sr 
THE WIFE’S SHARE. 


FRIEND TERRY GIVES BOTH HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
A LITTLE EXHORTATION, 


RIEND ROOT:—I think the lady that Dr. Miller 
tellsus of on page 938 is ‘an isolated case,” 
or at least a type of a very small class. Let 
me tell you how I think a very large class 
feel on this subject. 

At the close of a farmers’ institute the other day, 
where this matter of the wife's share had been dis- 
cussed quite fully, a good, motherly-looking old 
lady came to me and gave her experience in these 
words: “ My husband never really refused me any 
money that I asked for. But, as old as I am, if 
there was any way thatI could earn what I want, 
unbeknown to him, I would do it rather than ask 
for it.” 

Now, I know this is not ‘an isolated case.” 
Doubtless this woman voiced the sentiments of 
very many thousands of her sisters. As friend 
Miller “ arraigns womankind,” I feelin duty bound 
to say something against a large class of mankind. 
To the man, the gentieman, who acknowledges that 
his wife’s labor is just as hard and justas impor- 
tant (the home-making) as his, and that she is his 
full business partner, and has just as much right to 
say what shall be done with their joint earnings, 
and to take some out to use as she pleases, as he 
has, to such a one I have nothing to say, only that 
he is one of God’s noblemen. Why do not all men 
feel this way? Simply because a large part of man- 
kind do not yet consider women as their equals. 
That old curse pronounced on Eve when she sinned 
has not been quite forgotten. The idea that they 
are masters, rulers, “the head,’ as well as the 
husband, seems to cling tothem. To be sure, Paul 
did say, over 1800 ago, that the husband was the 
head of the wife; it wouldn’t do for him to get too 
far ahead of the times in which he lived. Were he 
preaching in Ohio to-day I should expect very dif- 
ferent sentiments from his lips. But even 1800 
years ago, if one takes all he says together, he is 
but little if any behind the best sentiment of the 
present day. Just think a moment of the full 
meaning of this passage: ‘‘Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the church and 
gave himself for it.” With such a love as that, no 
woman could feel as though she had rather work 
and earn the money than to ask her husband for it. 
She would never have a chance, though, to ask for 
it,as he would always see that she had her full 
rights without asking. Such a love would showa 
man that his wife and he were equal partners, 
working together for the good of the firm, with 
equal rights at the pocket-book, and not that one 
was the lord and master and the other a sort of half 
slave, obliged to ask for all she got, in a begging 
way. 

I think that lady was right Mr. Miller tells of, who 





wouldn't take regular wages for her work, from 
her husband. That would place her in the light of 
a hired servant, rather than a full partner. No, 
there is only one right way; they should have a 
common pocket-book, and each should feel as 
though it contained their joint earnings, and one 
bad as good a right to draw from it as the other. 
Against this it might be urged, that women would 
ruin their husbands by extravagance. Perhaps 80, 
when kept as ornaments and not as full partners, 
or when kept in ignorance of the exact state of the 
finances. My balance-sheet, made yesterday, Jan. 
2, shows every dollar that I have got, where it is, 
and all about it. My wife knows just how we stand, 
how much we are making, and always has from the 
day we began business together. I have far more 
fear of my own extravagance than I have of hers. 
Had I kept her in ignorance of the truth, I can not 
say what the result would have been. Perhaps it 
would have ruined me to leave my pocket-book 
around with full orders to her to help herself to 
what was as much hers as mine. 

Ican not think friend Miller quite right when he 
tells of his wife’s work in the strawberry-bed, to 
save some money, and how she overdid, and made 
herself sick, and says: “In such a case I feel that I 
have the right to say, ‘That money must go for the 
work, and it is not your privilege to have the mon- 
ey the work costs,in place of the article itself.’ ’’ 
On what grounds has he this right? It must be be- 
cause he is “the head” or the larger partner in the 
firm. I think Mrs. Miller showed a highly com- 
mendable spirit. She wanted to help her husband 
all she could to keep the pocket-book full. He 
ought to have praised her fondly when she overdid 
and got sick, instead of writing to you how “riled ”’ 
he was. 

You may remember, friend Root, that I had my 
wife with me at the institute at Lodi. From there 
we went to the Norwalk meeting, and stayed 
Wednesday andThursday. The last institute of the 
week was at North Fairfield, some ten miles from 
the railroad, and the roads were very rough; sol 
took my wife to the depot at Norwalk, bought her 
ticket for home, handed her some money, and told 
her to get her dinner at Cleveland depot, while she 
was waiting, and when she got to Hudson to go to 
the livery stable and get them to take her home. 
It is 2% miles,and she had considerable baggage. 
They charge one dollar for taking a passenger to 
my house. When I got home Saturday night, I 
found that wife had gone without her dinner, and 
walked home, carrying all her things. She is a 
match for you, I think, after reading of your eight- 
mile walk in last GLEANINGS. Well, she was pretty 
lame; in fact, I guess she has hardly got over it yet; 
but | am proud of her, just as brother Miller should 
be of his wife. She didn’t walk so as to have the 
dollar to use as she pleased—there is no occasion for 
that at our house, but for just the reason that you 
took that long walk—because she thought she 
couldn’t earn a dollar any easier. Now,I should 
like to stop here; but I must tell the whole truth 
while I am about it. 

WhenI came home, Saturday night, the livery- 
man got a dollar at my gate. I have felt justa 
little mean ever since; but 1am not going to try to 
save myself by saying wife had no business to do 
her way. And I think what really “riled” friend 
Miller was because—well, because he didn’t help his 
wife clean out that strawberry-bed. 
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Now, friend Root, Iam talking to the farmers al- 
most daily at the institutes on this subject of the 
wife’s justshare. Some men can not stand alll 
say, and some say itis sound. Down in Jefferson 
County a good old clergyman said he liked my po- 
tato culture better than he did my theology. 
Again, that broad-minded Christian gentleman, Dr. 
Scott, of our State University, said that he and his 
wife had always lived on my platform, and that I 
was safe any way, as! would have all the ladies on 
wy side, and all the best of the men. 

Will every married man who reads GLEANINGS 
think of this matter long and carefully? Hasn't 
woman been punished long enough for her great 
sin? Isn't it about time we acknowledged her as 
our full equal? Would you like to have to ask your 
wife for every dollar you get,even if she always 
gave it to you graciously? Can you not manage 
in some way so she will feel more like a free wom- 
an, your partner, and less like a slave? Do not 
justice and righteousness demand this? It certain- 
ly does, friends. Many a poor womanin this coun 
try comes very close to being aslave. She has no 
money to do as she pleases with, except the little 
that she begs, although she works hard the year 
round, and her husband (?) carries a comfortably 
filled pocket-book. T. B. TERRY. 

Hudson, O., Jan. 3, 1888. 


Friend Terry, I am sure you are in the 
right of it; and I thank you for the good 
your article has done me. After reading it 

went right over home to see what my wife 
was at work at. It was between seven and 
eight o’clock in the Amaze & and the first 
indication I had of her whereabouts was 
hearing the pump. As I came into the 
kitchen I found her filling the reservoir. I 
marched in and told her that, when I was at 
home, we were going to do up the work to- 
gether and then we would sit down together 
to read, as friend Terry had exhorted us. 
You ought to have heard her merry laugh ; 
and then when she got the idea that all the 
men-folks who read GLEANINGS were going 
to adopt the same plan (we are, are we not, 
husbands and fathers?) she laughed again. 
Of course, she thanked me for my good in- 
tentions, but said there was not any thing 
I could do. ButI had made up my mind, 
and I am going to show her what I can do; 
and I wonder how many other husbands 
ee are who will undertake the same 
task. 

Now, in regard to that institute at Lodi: 
I urged and plead with my wife to go with 
me; but she said it was so long since she 
had attended any thing of the kind that she 
would be afraid of everybody, and would be 
miserable during the whole time. We 
argued and talked, and talked and argued; 
but she said she was getting too far alon 
in life to think of foing out in public, an 
sadly and sorrowfully I gave up the task as 
a hopeless one. I knew, or thought I knew, 
that if I could once get her into one of our 
conventions or institutes, she would catch 
the spirit of the work, and could not help 
falling in with it; but she declared it was 
out of the hoe far and an impossibility. 
Now, what do you think happened? Why, 
when it came time for our Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Convention I ventured to suggest 





that she go there; but, of course, that was 
worse than the farmers’ institute. Finally I 
proposed that Ernest should take his wife 
also, and that they two should labor with 
mother. Well, imagine my'joy and surprise 
when Ernest announced that mother had 
consented. Why, it seemed to me almost 
like a miracle. The secret of it is, that 
Ernest's wife is used to going about in cities, 
and has a natural tact for going among peo- 
ple,or anywhere she wants to go, and she 
always feels perfectly at home too. Well, 
the convention turned out just as I expected 
it would. My wite enjoyed it as she has 
not enjoyed two or three days for many 
a long year; and when we got home 
she said that, if it were not for the expense, 
she would just like the fun of going with me 
to every convention I attended. Why, my 
friends, it is worth every thing to achieve 
such avictory. ‘These hard-working women 
who have stayed at homeso long, scarcely 
dream of what God has in store for them if 
they would go out into the world and take 
hold and help in the great affairs of our na- 
tion and our different industrial institutes. 


Friend T., just tell your good wife, please, 
that she and I are going to be friends from 
this time forward. am sorry if she over- 
tasks her strength; but Iam glad to know 
that she enjoys even hard work, when in- 
spired by the thought that the pay is a dollar 
an hour, or even more. Sometimes, when 
we hear of great doctors or great statesmen 
receiving a dollar an hour for their services, 
we are tempted to think such chances will 
never fallin our path; but I tell you, if we 
have our thoughts about. us there are oppor- 
tunities coming up every little while where 
we can save in just the way you have indi- 
cated, to the extent of even a dollar an hour; 
and a penny saved is a penny earned. I too 
felt like criticising our good friend Dr. 
Miller for using the word “ riled,’ even in 
pleasantry. But I have not a particle of ob- 
jection to the word when the men-folks ap- 
Wy. itto themselves in the way you put it. 

e ought to feel riled a good deal when we 
are not willing to make as much exertion to 
keep the pocket-book well filled as our com- 
paratively weak, patient, and hard-working 
wives do every day of their lives. Mrs. 
Root is going ovt in the world with me more 
during this new year of 1888 than she ever 
did before (a kind Father permitting); and 
my heart bounds now at the very thought_of 
having the companion of my earlier years 
side by side with me as in those early days. 
We two have raised a family of children. 
and they now have grown up so as to take 
care of themselves pretty well. Why 
shouldn't we enjoy going about together, as 
we used to do—yes, even before we were 
married ? and I shouldn’t wonder, friend 
Terry, if she and I should make you a call, 
say when the potatoes are looking best. A 
tae ago she felt afraid to meet even Mr. and 

rs. Terry, because she was not acquainted 
with them; but since the experience of that 
Ohio State Convention she is quite ready 
and willing to go anywhere that I want to 
go. It seems just wonderful eyen now, to 
think of the change that was wrought in just 
three short days. 
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AN ESSAY READ AT THE OHIO STATE 
CONVENTION BY DR. TINKER. 


THE SECTIONAL BROOD CHAMBER. 


CCORDING to the published programme of 
this convention, it appears that I am to dis- 
cuss the advantages of sectional brood-cham- 
bers. If it had been announced that I was 
to discuss the advantages of sectional hives, 

we should be dealing with a practical subject, one 
with which every bee-keeper in the land should be 
familiar. But the subject in hand is one in sore 
need of discussion, since, for some cause, very little 
has appeared in our bee-journals to enlighten us 
concerning it. 

My first season's experience with sectional brood- 
chambers seemed very favorable. It happened to 
be an extraordinary season with us, and any hive 
with good management would have made a fair 
record. The past season was nota good one, and 
the defects of the new hive were apparcut in many 
things. As compared with the Simplicity hives, 
of which I had seven in use, they were a marked 
failure. The bees in the Simplicity hives of my 
neighbors also did better. They not only had more 
bees all through the season, but made more sur- 
plus, and stored enough for winter, while the bees 
in the sectional brood-chambers had to be fed for 
winter. 

Iam reluctantly compelled to make this confes- 
sion, partly because of my own disappointment in 
these hives, and part!y because of the kindly feel- 
ings I entertain for the inventor. 

Now, my friends, I will give in detail my experi- 
ence with the sectional brood-chamber, and my 
reasons for abandoning it. In the first place, the 
horizontal half of a brood-chamber is too small for 
a swarm, too small for a colony in the fall, and too 
small for wintering. It is too small for a swarm, 
since, with a queen-excluding honey-board, the 
bees will store much polien in the surplus sections, 
and soon dwindle down to the size of a good nucle- 
us. It is too small in the fall, since the bees are 
limited in space for stores and brood, and become 
too weak in numbers to winter to the best advan- 
tage. It is too small for wintering, since it will not 
contain sufficient stores to winter the colony and 
maké a respectable start in brood-rearing in the 
spring. Thus it will be seen that one of the cases 
of such a hive, by itself, is of no value in the hands 
of the practical honey-producer. It isrequired that 
both parts of the brood-chamber be used together 
to make any thing like a success ofit. But if they 
are so used, the following difficulties arise: In the 
spring, the colony breeds up slowly, and, without 

* much attention will not get ready for the harvest. 
“When at last it does get ready, if the honey-fiow is 
extra good the bees proceed to fill up the horizon- 
tal space with brace-combs, and fill in with honey. 
The bee-keeper now thinks to interchange the 
sections and bring the brood to the top, but finds a 
strong lever is required to pry the bives apart. He 
quickly finds he can neither interchange the parts 
nor close the hives without killing hundreds of 
bees. They pile upon the broken surfaces. and a 
smoker is required in order to cut away the honey. 
If robbers are troublesome, it becomes a serious 
matter, and the bee-keeper soon gives up the inter- 
changing business as a bad job. It seems that bees 
do not bujld brace-combg to the same extent be- 





tween whole brood-chambers, tiered one upon the 
other, as between these shallow cases. After all, 
there is no advantage from interchanging the sec- 
tional parts, since bees will carry the brood upward 
and breed just as rapidly where no interchanging is 
done, as where it is. As the season advances, the 
bees put all the honey, or nearly all, in the upper 
case, so that the whole brood-chamber is required 
for winter. ‘ 

The “ shake-out’’ function is a good deal easier to 
talk about than to carry out in practice. With 
black bees and a little smoking it may be done, as it 
does not take much shaking to get them out. With 
Italians, Syrians, and Cyprians, it is a very difficult 
matter, and the bee-keeper is easily persuaded not 
to try it again. 

Finally, sectional brood-chambers are objection- 
able because of the extra expense of so much rig- 
ging for the amount of honey they contain, and 
there are no advantages to compensate the extra 
cost. 

My friends, the sectional, or storifying hive, will 
be the hive of the future. By thisI donot meana 
hive with a sectional brood-chamber, for one of the 
parts of such a hive is only half as large as the 
standard brood-chamber, whose capacity, as fixed by 
fathers Langstroth and Quinby, is 2000 cubic inches 
of space, which will contain, in suspended brood- 
frames, about 1350 square inches of comb. I have 
already shown that the half of such a brood-cham- 
ber is too small to be of any practical use by itself. 
Nothing less than a capacity for 800 square inches 
of brood-comb is deserving the name of brood- 
chamber, and such a one may besuccessfully used. 
I mean instead, a hive made up of two, three, or 
more brood-chambers tiered up one upon the other, 
or, as our English brethren term it, * storified.’”’ As 
this latter term is more elegant and expressive, I 
shall use it. 

Storifying hives have many advantages over 
other kinds of hives. I have no doubt that the pop- 
ularity of the Simplicity hive is due more to this one 
feature than any other. We have had them in use 
in this country for many years, but it is only within 
the last few years that we have fully appreciated 
this admirable function. It is highly significant 
that our English friends are placing so much stress 
upon this point. Of late they have given no premi- 
ums to any but storifying hives. 

In this connection I have but one suggestion to 
make, andI am done. It is, that, if the Simplicity 
hive were cutdown to take a 7-inch brood-frame, it 
would be nearly perfect as a storifying bive. It 
would then be just right for a swarm with a queen- 
excluding honey-board; it would be just right 
for wintering, and it could be storified at any 
time in the working season, to make a large 
hive according to the necessities of the bee-keeper. 

New Philadelphia, O. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


Thank you, doctor, for the very faithful 
report of your experience with the shallow 
brood-chambers. would suggest, how- 
ever, that I think friend Heddon has some 
arrangement for preventing the building of 
brace-combs between the upper and lower 
sections. At the Utica Convention we had 
Mie rmng present who has vsed 41 of the 

eddon hives during the past season. He 


used, also, about the same number of hives 
with the large Quinby frames, if I am right, 
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We could not get him to make any sort of 
speech, but he would answer questions, as 
many as you might ask. His experience 
was rather in favor of the Heddon hive. 
He had some trouble with pollen in the 
sections, but it was only after he had lifted 
up the first tier of sections, and put another 
tier under it. Where new swarms were 
hived into asingle section of the Heddon 
hive, he said the bees did go right into the 
boxes, and put all their honey there, filling 
the shallow brood-chamber almost solid 
with brood. When he attempted to build 
up colonies in the spring, however, in the 
gee brood-chamber, he did not succeed 
so well. 


i ae ee 


HOW SHALL WE WINTER OUR BEES? 





INDOOR VS. OUTDOOR WINTERING, AND THE AD- 
VANTAGES OF THE FORMER. 





N my report of the Ohio State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Convention in last issue, I made 
mention of Mr. H. R. Boardman and 
his manner of securing comb honey. 
Our older readers will remember that 

Mr. Boardman has been for many years one 
of the most successful men, if not the most 
successful in wintering bees inthe Northern 
States; and, in fact, he winters hundreds of 
colonies, winter after winter, without any 
loss worthy of mention; we can therefore 
afford to read with much care the following, 
which he read to us in the form of an essay, 
at the convention : 


AN ESSAY, READ AT THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION, 
COLUMBUS, JAN. 11, 1888. 

There has always been a feeling of insecurity in 
bee-keeping as an occupation, on account of the 
uncertainty of wintering. This question settled, 
and some sure and reliable way of wintering pro- 
vided, the business will be placed ona firm basis 
beside the other industries. 

The ground has all been gone over so many times, 
that it would seem useless to attempt to present 
any thing new or interesting; and yet the winter- 
ing problem has not reached its solution. Indoor 
and outdoor wintering have their advocates, and 
both alike have their record of successes and fail- 
ures. Outdoor wintering is among my earliest, and, 
I may also say, my saddest experiences in bee- 
keeping.- The most important factor in the winter- 
ing problem is climatic influence. There are others 
important, that come within our control; but the 
influences of the weather we can at best only 
modify. 

Cold does not kill the bees; but it comes in con- 
tact with the warmth produced by the living colony 
inside the hive, and condensation of moisture en- 
sues. . 

Moisture, combined with the cold, furnishes one 
of the most demoralizing and destructive condi- 
tions with which we have to contend in outdoor 
wintering, both upon the bees and the stores. 
When a colony is so prepared that an excess of 
moisture accumulates within the hive, the stores, 
both honey and pollen, especially if unsealed, are 
contaminated by these conditions, and rendered un- 
fit for the bees; and no amoynt of packing or pro- 








tection against the cold will improve these condi- 
tions. A large per cent of the loss of colonies that 
have been specially prepared for outdoor wintering 
is undoubtedly the result of improper preparation. 
Colonies exposed to the severest cold, in climates 
much colder than ours, often winter in good con- 
dition without any protection whatever; even when 
subjected to the most reckless exposure in old di- 
lapidated hives, crumbling to pieces with age, and 
split and seamed from bottom to top, colonies have 
wintered year after year, for many years, while oth- 
ers, protected in the most careful manner, accord- 
ing to the most approved methods of modern bee 
culture, have died. 

We are perplexed and astonished at such results. 
The existing conditions were not those anticipated. 
The only conclusions are, that the favorable condi- 
tions in such exposed colonies that wintered well 
overbalanced the unfavorable conditions; and, also, 
in such protected colonies that perished, there was 
a preponderance of unfavorable conditions, or, in 
other words, that such exposed colonies were in 
more favorable condition for wintering than the 
carefully protected colonies. This sounds strange, 
but is it not true? 

Ihave often observed, that if the stores are of 
good quality, and remain in good condition, that 
the bees will also keep in good condition and winter 
well; while if the stores are in bad condition, no 
amount of protection from the cold will avail in 
preserving the health and vitality of the colony. 
Even stores of inferior quality, if in good condi- 
tion, are not necessarily fatal to the bees, if other 
conditions are favorable. Mr. Hutchinson, in Ame?- 
ican Bee Journal, page 650, says, “‘I have yet to lose 
a colony having cane-sugar stores, and wintered in 
awarm cellar, and by the method I now employ.” 
Does Mr. H. know that the same colonies would 
not have wintered well by any other reasonable 
method? 

Mr. R. L. Taylor, at the Chicago Convention, re- 
ported in A. B. J., p. 776, says: “I am confident that 
Ican winter any fair colony well, on stores, which 
are certainly good, by any of the approved meth- 
ods.’”’ Who doubts his ability todo the same? Mr. 
Taylor also says, ‘‘ 1 am satisfied that I can not win- 
ter a colony well on stores that are decidedly poor 
in quality, by any method with which I am acquaint- 
ed.’”” Who can tell me how to doit? Stores may be 
so decidedly poor in quality that bees would not 
winter upon them by any method; but I have an 
abundant evidence that stores decidedly poor in 
quality, if preserved in good condition, will not 
necessarily produce serious results, if aided by 
other favorable conditions. 

I am aware that the results of indoor wintering 
are far from being uniform, and are often very far 
from being satisfactory. Disastrous losses are not 
infrequent, even with apiarists of experience. Suc- 
cess depends as much upon the careful attention 
to details of preparation as does outdoor wintering. 

Indoor wintering is my preferred method. It en- 
ables me, by my present methods, to secure all of 
the conditions favorable to wintering, both to the 
bees and the stores, with more certainty, and, at 
the eame time, with less labor and expense, than 
the methods employed in outdoor wintering. 


VENTILATION. 
In the construction of my first bee-house I gave 
much attention to the ventilation. I had ventilat: 
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ing-tubes put in for the purpose. This was based 
upon theory. I have been compelled to change my 
views very much upon this subject. 

My ventilators are now all taken out, being worse 
than useless, and I now employ no special means of 
ventilation whatever for my bee-rooms. But the 
most ample ventilation is given to each colony by 
leaving the bottom of the hives entirely open, and 
placing them upon stringers, or, as I now place 








(Right here the speaker 
piled up a series of sec- 
tions to illustrate his idea, 
as shown in diagram.—EbD.] 









































them, one upon another, with an open space be- 
tween, in such a manner that cach hive is directly 
over the open space below. This gives what I term 
downward ventilation. It also affords an opportu- 
nity for all dead becs and rubbish to drop out of 
the hive. 

Of course, it would not be a matter of prudence 
to leave the bee-rooms closed throughout the sea- 
son, disregarding all circumstances. 1 visit them 
on tours of inspection as often as 1 think occasion 
requires, and at the approach of warm weather I 
frequently leave the doors and windows open at 
evening and morning, in order to keep the temper- 
ature from getting too high. There has been, dur- 
ing the past few years, some extravagant notions 
in regard to proper temperature of bee-houses and 
wintering repositories, and some immoderate re- 
ports and statements have been made that are 
well calculated to mislead even those of some ex- 
perience. Some of the advocates of high tempera- 
ture for wintering have gone to unwarranted ex- 
tremes. I am myself convinced, by a liberal experi- 
ence, that a high temperature is important to the 
welfare of the colony, late in the season after 
brood-rearing has begun. But 50° to 55° I shall ex- 
plain as the maximum, and 60° as the extreme of 
high temperature. Itis well to avoid extremes of 
temperature, but I am not quite sure that uniform- 
ity is essential or even beneficial. I should prefer 
that the temperature go not below the freezing- 
point, nor remain very long near it. But I have 
never been able to discover any very serious re- 
sults from a low temperature, if not too long con- 
tinued. 

The use of artificial heat in bee-rooms in winter 
has attracted some attention. I have had consider- 
able experience in its use, and at one time I became 
quite enthusiastic over it. But I do not attach as 
much importance to it as formerly. There are 
times during a long cold spell when it may be em- 
ployed with benefit. I dispense with it in several 
of my apiaries entirely, and the comparative re- 
sults in wintering show but little difference. I pre- 
fer to have the rooms perfectly dry, and sometimes 
I use lime on the floors to secure this condition. 

East Townsend, O. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


At the Utica Convention, the general ten- 
or of the facts brought forward seemed to in- 
dicate much like the above. We have had 
our vehement advocates of a high degree of 
temperature, and we have had others equal- 
ly vehement for a low degree ; but many ex- 
periences seem to indicate that bees may 
winter successfully through a wide range of 





temperature, say from 30 degrees up to 75. 
Most pecete however, would fail—or, per- 
haps, I should say most cellars, with a tem- 
perature that very often goes above 60, as 
friend B. puts it; and it would want good 
strong colonies and avery good management 
to have bees do well where the temperature 
was very much of the time below 35; and 
we might almost say the same in reference 
to ventilation. If other things are favor- 
able, bees often winter well with the most 
abundant ventilation, and from that clear to 
the other extreme of what many would call 
no ventilation at all. Friend Doolittle, it 
seems, has arrived at about the same con- 
clusion as friend Boardman; and Mr. P. H. 
Ellwood, at the Utica Convention. expressed 
much the same views. Most cellars or caves 
afford all the ventilation that is needed, 
without any particular ventilators being 
provided. Mr. Ellwood made a remark 
something like this: ‘‘A hundred colonies of 
bees do not require any more air than a good 
strong man.”? Well, a man will work with 
comfort, week after week, in almost any ordi- 
nary cellar, without any special pains being 
taken to provide ventilators. If you put in 
sub-earth pipes or ventilators, so as to send 
a draft of air across his back, he will be 
pretty sure to stop them up, especially dur- 
ng the winter time, about the first thing he 
does. 
rr a i 


THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 
REPORTS IN REGARD TO IT DURING 1887. 


MHE following letters were forwarded 

» us by friend Chapman; and, by the 

way, we want to say that we shall be 

very glad indeed to get reports from 

all who have tested this new honey- 

lant, especially where they have tried them 
in patches of a quarter of an acre or more. 

Friend Chapman:—Your honey-plants arrived 
last spring in due time, and found due attention. 
Every plant grew and bloomed; some are in bloom 
now. The blossoms were sticky with honey during 
the summer months, and they were industriously 
made use of. Up to date I never found the blos- 
soms without bees. I consider your honey-plant 
quite an acquisition to an apiary, and am grateful 
for your present. CHaAs. F. MuTH. 

Morristown, Shelby Co., Ind., Sept. 16, 1887. 

H. Chapman:—The plants I got from you have 
done finely, and the bees are on them all the time. 
It is a wonderful plant. Our root had 20 balls 
upon it at once, and most of them as large as hens’ 
eggs. They have been in bloom since July 15th, 
and more coming. I showed it in full bloom at the 
State Fair to bee-keepers, and they thought it a 
wonderful plant. You will hear from them in the 
spring. JAMES JARDINE. 

Ashland, Neb., Sept. 14, 1887. 

H. Chapmen:—This is our first season with the 
Chapman honey-plant; and taking into considera- 
tion the drought, and failure generally of other 
plants in this locality, we give it as our opinion that 
the Chapman honey-plant is all that is claimed for 
it. We have seen nothinvg that equals it. 

J.J.Martin & Co. 

North Manchester, Ind., Sept. 15, 1887. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT, 


Continued from Nov. 15. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.—Mart. 7:7. 


I believe the above text is generally under- | joke, but determined to visit the Grand Rap- 


stood to refer to spiritual gifts ; but it seems 
to me there can be no harm in applying it to 
any thing that is praiseworthy, and pleasing 
in the sight of our heavenly Father; and 
especially do I feel that it may apply to the 
very important matter of investigating and 


searching out the gifts he has provided for | 


us through plant and animal life, in the way 
I have exhibited in the pages of this book I 
have gone over. In Chapter XXXVI. I told 
you of a visit to Mr. Frost’s establishment 
at Albany, N. Y., and I also gave you a pic- 
ture of his asparagus-house. Well, in talk- 
ing with Mr. Frost in regard to lettuce cul- 
ture and kindred topics, he said that the 
largest industry in lettuce-raising that he 
had any knowledge of was at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. More than fifty new greenhouses had 
just been erected, specially for the growth of 
‘ettuce. During the same trip I visited Pe- 
ter Henderson, as you may remember ; and 
while there I called on Mr. John Hudson, a 
neighbor of Peter Henderson’s. In Hender- 
son’s latest edition of ‘*‘ Gardening for Prof- 
it’ he gives a picture of John Hudson’s six 
great greenhouses, built on purpose for let- 
tuce-raising. Well, I found these six great 
greenhouses occupied entirely with radishes. 
Mr. Henderson explained it by saying that 
the rot had attacked the lettuce so as to 





make it a failure in their vicinity, and that | 


his neighbor Hudson was forced to abandon 
it, even after those expénsive greenhouses, 
costing not less than ten thousand dollars, 
had been erected. ‘‘ Gardening for Profit” 
also mentions this great difficulty in lettuce- 
growing around the city of New York. When 
I heard of it I at once wondered how it was 


avoid the rot. Well, at this session of the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society, held 
Dee. 5th, Secretary Gartield made mention 
that Grand Rapids had developed a great in- 
dustry in lettuce; that they were shipping 
it, even during the winter months, by the 
ton, and that their product went to all points 
in the United States. When I asked for 
some explanation as to why their lettuce 
should be superior to any raised elsewhere, 
I was told they had a better kind than was 
to be found elsewhere in the world. 


ids greenhouses before I went home. I was 
rewarded for my pains by seeing the most 
beautiful sight, to me, that ever graced a 
greenhouse, and you know, friends, that is 
saying a great deal. I was indebted to Mr. 
Henry Smith, a florist, for driving me out to 
some greenhouses owned by Mr. Eugene 
Davis. First we saw greenhouses contain- 
ing little plants just bursting through the 
soil. They came up so evenly, and looked 
so thrifty, it was a beautiful sight. Further 
along, the plants were a couple of inches 
high. They had been transplanted into 
rows; and the even growth and the beauti- 
fuljwhite foliage giving promise of what the 
mature crop might look like, brought forth 
my enthusiasm. I was obliged to make my 
visit after dark, in order to meet my train, 
and we were shown through by our good 
friend Davis, by the light of a lantern. When 
he opened another one of his greenhouses 
and showed us a great long bed of the let- 
tuce, ready for market, standing nearly-® 
foot high, with a sort of silvery whiteness 
that almost made them shine in the dark- 
ness, just beyond the dim light of the lan- 
tern, it seemed to me one of the most beau- 
tifulsights that Iever met. It was not only 
the beauty of the plants contrasted with the 
icy winter weather outside, but it was the 
fact that friend Davis had conquered all the 
obstacles in lettuce culture so as to be able 
to show us greenhouse after greenhouse full 
of plants that were absolutely perfect. I 
felt like removing my cap and making my 
best bow to the man who had studied the 
habits of the little plants until he had the 


_ whole thing completely under his thumb, as 
that the folks in Grand Rapids manage to | 





it were. He had been at work for fifteen 
years in developing a variety of lettuce spe- 
cially suited to the demand for winter. Be- 
fore going further I want to digress a little 
right here. 

We are constantly improving in fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables ; in fact, we begin to 
be surprised at the possibilities that lie be- 
fore us in this line of work. It is just now 
in this nineteenth century, or in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, if you choose, 


that it begins to be apparent we can have 
I | almost any thing we can ask for in fruits, 


thought at the time this was a pleasant | flowers, or vegetables, if we work hard and 
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seek diligently, in the language of our text. 
People just now begin to believe that the 
promise, ‘*‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you,” is true. 
Not only that, they begin to comprehend 
what we might have but have not at present 
got. At our farmers’ institute, in speaking 
of this matter, I turned to an expert in the 
line of berries and small fruits. Said 1, 

‘*Mr. Longnecker, how much would fruit- 
growers give now for a strawberry that com- 
bines all valuable qualities ?” 

‘*T could not say, Mr. Root; but for such 
a strawberry as the present times demand 
and are longing for, a very large sum of 
muney would be given.” 

*T think I can safely say that a purchaser 
could be found who would pay a thousand 
dollars or more for a couple of plants. Am I 
not right, friend L.?”’ 

He nodded his head. Well, friends, straw- 
berries are only an illustration. The same 
matter is coming up, not only in small 
fruits and in vegetables, but earnest, faith- 
ful, hopeful men—ay, and women too—are 
at work in many lines of animal and vege- 
table life. At our State fairs you will see 
small light horses, specially for speed. They 
have evidently been bred—or, if you choose, 
made to order—for speed, leaving out every 
thing else. A little further along you will 
find in the stables, horses specially for the 
heaviest kind of team work—great massive 
frames, and legs and feet that are simply 
wonderful. They are gotten up—in fact, 
they are the work of years—with the special 
point in view of bearing great burdens and 
doing it easily. The mayor of the city of 
East Saginaw, Mich., invited the members 
of the horticultural society, and the bee-con- 
convention as well (as they were held at one 
and the same time), to see the sights of the 
city. Well, one sight that impressed me 
was their immense powerful horses,employed 
in paving the streets. Why, when one of 
these great fellows set down his fuwt it was 
almost equal to rolling the car of Juggernaut 
over the paving-stones, to settle them down 
solidly into their places. These great fel- 
lows not only possessed enormous strength, 
but they were gentle and docile, and seemed 
to enjoy life just as much as the fleet, trim, 
neat little horses enjoy their work of making 
the best speed. These different animals 
were the reward of seeking earnestly in this 
line for what God has in his infinite wisdom 
placed in store for us. Think of what has been 
done in the line of tomatoes (since they were 
first discovered within the memory of most 








| of us, to be fit for human food). We have 


been made happy by the great luscious 
Mikado that I spoke to you about at the 
close of Chapter XLII. While we are about 
it I might mention that there has been a 
great deal of trouble with the rot in toma- 
toes. Prof. Bailey, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Michigan, made the remark, that the 
small pear and plum tomatoes never rot. | 
instantly suggested that somebody set to 
work to enlarge the pear tomatoes. He 
said it had been done, and that the tomato 
was named the King Humbert. It was not 
fullsize, forthe work is yetonly half done. We 
last year raised quite a crop of the King Hum- 
bert, and discovered, as he said, that the 
tomato was hardly half size as yet; we found, 
also, that the genius who had been at work 
at it, in his eagerness to get size had ignored 
the matter of shape and color; so the pres- 
ent King Humbert is very awkward and un- 
prepossessing. Very likely, however, some 
of you may tell me, as soon as these words 
meet your eye, that some brother (he may 
be across the ocean), has been at work to ob- 
viate this defect, and that we now have a 
good-sized tomato with good shape and color 
that has been produced from the pear toma- 
to. We do not begin to know what is going 
onin this world; but our conventions and 
horticultural societies, farmers’ institutes, 
etc., are doing much to letus know what is 
going on, and who are the faithful, earnest 
workers. I am now ready to get back to my 
subject. 

Before me stood a young man, perhaps 
thirty-five years old, who had been at work 
all by himself for fifteen long years in im- 
proving lettuce. He started with the Black- 
seeded Simpson, and the new plant very much 
resembles the Black-seeded Simpson now. 
He not only wanted lettuce that wouldn’t 
rot, but he wanted rapid growth, light-col- 
ored, handsome in appearance, crisp and 
tender, excellent in flavor, and lettuce that 
could be kept for ten days or more without 
hurting, so as to become unsalable; and, in 
short, just such a lettuce as the large hotels 
in our great cities demand. At the bee- 
keepers’ convention, held in Chicago, Nov. 17, 
I saw lettuce on the bill of fare. As it was 
early in the season, I asked the waiter to 
bring me some lettuce, and he brought me 
a plant, beautiful and crisp, that looked as 
if it had just been taken from the green- 
house. It was tender as well as handsome. 
This hotel charges $2.50 a day for board and 
lodging, yet crowds of people throng its 
tables, mainly, perhaps, because they. are 
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sure of having something nice and appetizing 
at each meal. Of course, they have money | 
to spare for such things; and while great | 
crowds of people have money they like to | 
pay out in this way, is it not commendable | 
to work hard to please them, especially if 
they are willing to pay us for it? I might 
mention right here, that I did not find any. 
honey at this place ; but at a hotel in Grand 
Rapids, where their prices were still higher, 
I found beautiful-looking honey on the bill 
. Of fare, with beautiful tender hot cakes 
brought you just as fast as you took the last | 
one from alittle plate. Seventy-five cents 
was the price for supper; but it was a beau- 
tiful and a delicious supper. The point Iam 
coming to is this: People who are out Of 
work can surely find something to do in sup- 
plying the wants of those who frequent our | 
expensive hotels ; and if they work diligent- 
ty to produce a delicacy or luxury not here- 
tofore known or generally found, they shall 
surely have good pay. 

While we were examining the lettuce in 
that greenhouse, I was very curious about 
the manner in which he produced the new 
variety by selection ; and he explained some- | 
thing as follows : 

‘**Mr. Root, to your eyes these plants are | 
all exactly alike. You see no odd ones, or | 
‘sports,’ as we call them; but my friend | 
Smith, who has been in the business, can, | 
without question, pick out plants here and 
there that are not true; that is,that are 
something else.”’ | 

Mr. Smith took hold of one at once, and | 
asked if that really came from the same. 
seed, or whether it was another seed that 
got in the ground in some way. Mr. Davis, 
replied : 

“I do not think any other seed was in the | 
ground, nor do I think any seed was dropped. | 
The truth is, when we get inthe habit of, 
scrutinizing every plant closely, we find 
sports showing themselves more or less) 
marked in every lot of lettuce we raise, no 
matter where the seed came from; and the. 
same is true, to a greater or less extent, with 
other vegetables. To develop this variety | 
I have taken the utmost care to secure such | 
plants as show the marked peculiarities I | 
wish to perpetuate; and the seed I have, 
would, no doubt, run down and go back in a | 
very few years, in the hands of a careless or 
indifferent person.”’ 

His remarks were, perhaps, not exactly as 
I have given above, but were the same thing | 
in substance. I could hardly bear to leave | 
that greenhouse. The sight that met my | 


gaze as I turned back for one last look was 
worth to me my whole trip to Michigan. 
But I had no excuse for taking the time of 
my good friends, nor for keeping them wait- 
ing longer. 

Our friend Davis is in the habit, 1 am 
told, of supplying all the greenhouses round 
about Grand Rapids with plants or seed for 
this new Grand Rapids lettuce. He has 
made an arrangement with the proprietors 
to keep the seed in his own hands, and so 
far he has succeeded in keeping it out of the 
hands of the seedsmen. Now, I wanted some 
seed, and I felt a pleasure in paying our 
young friend a good price ; in fact, it seemed 
to me that it was right and proper to reward 
him for what he had done in his specialty. As 
an encouragement in the work for others, 
I have decided to mention here that I 
paid him fifly dollars for halfa pound of seed, 
and I toldhim, too, he was at perfect liberty, 
so far as I was concerned, to sell it to other 
seedsmen if hechose. I don’t want any mo- 
nopoly myself. Our engraver has tried to 


give you a picture of the new Grand Rapids 


lettuce. 





‘*GRAND RAPIDS” LETTUCE, ORIGINATED 
BY MR. EUGENE DAVIS. 

Now, I was very well aware when I paid 

our friend at the rate of one hundred dol- 

lars a pound for the seed, it by no means fol- 


_ lowed that any of us could raise such lettuce 
| as he does, without the wonderful skill which 


he has acquired during all these years. I 
therefore offered him still more money to 
tell me all about raising it. He replied at 
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once that he was not a writer, and did not 
believe that he could tell any thing worth 
knowing. However, I suggested that he an- 
swer alist of questions that I would pro- 
pound. Well, here are the questions, and 
following are the answers. The replies 
given will probably be valuable for other 
plants, especially greenhouse plants, as well 
as for lettuce. 
FORCING LETTUCE IN GREENHOUSES. 

After trying different kinds of houses, we prefer 
the three-quarter span with permanent rails and 
double-strength glass, 10 by 14 or 12 by 16, with the 
rails 14 or 16 inches apart. The houses may be 20 or 
22 feet in width, and 100 feet long; and in place of 
having them stand east and west, I would have 
them northwest and southeast, with shed on the 
northwest end. I would have the southeast end 
glass. Our reasons for this are, that it is necessary 
in this latitude (43° north) to get all the sunshine 
and light possible in the winter months. Where the 
houses run east and west, in the usual way, the 
shed begins to throw a shade at noon. With the 
above arrangement there would be no shade. 

1. How great a depth of soil do you rec- 
ommend inthe benches, and do you want 
it any deeper for the mature crop than for 
starting seedlings ? 

The soil on the benches should be seven inches in 
depth; for starting seedlings, four inches will be 
sufficient. 

2. How do you construct the bottom of the 
bench? If of boards, how wide would you 
have the boards, and how large spaces for 
drainage ? I see slate advertised for the 
purpose. Do you not think it would be bet- 
ter than wood ? 

The bottom of the benches is made of rough 
seasoned lumber, of no particular length or width, 
laid close enough together so the soil will not sift 
through. That will be all the space required for 
drainage. Where lumber is very costly, I would 
recommend putting it in strong lime-water until 
thoroughly saturated, then dry, and it will lasta 
long time. We never have tried slate, but think it 
would do first rate. 

3. Have you ever tried growing lettuce 
where the soil rests directly on the ground; 
that is, no open spaces under the benches, 
and does it do as well? 

We used solid beds of soil for lettuce one year, 
but it did not do as well as benches. 

4. If the solid ground does not do as well, 
would you have the water-pipes or flues run 
under the beds so as to give bottom heat ? 
One of our eastern growers says he has bet- 
ter suecess by carrying the hot-water pipes 
in the air above the lettuce. 

Our houses are heated with flues running under 
the middle bench, constructed so as to give as even 
a temperature as possible. Hot-water pipes are 
better, without a doubt. They cost more to begin 
with, but are cheaper in the end. I think the loca- 
tion of the pipes would make little difference, so 





that you get an even temperature through the 
house. 

5. If l am correct, I believe you told me you 
had had as good success with clean sand 
and stable manure as with any other soil 
you have tried. Now, do you mix the sand 
and manure together? If so, what propor- 
tion of each? Or do you spread the ma- 
nure on the bottom of the bench, and place 
the sand on top of it? If the latter, how 
much sand, and how much manure ? 

After trying different kinds of soil we have the 
best success with a rich light sandy loam; in fact, 
there is not enough clay in it to form acrust after 
being wet. It is warm, light, and quick. Our man- 
ner of preparing the benches for lettuce is to take 
five inches of soil and two inches of fresh horse 
manure, free from litter. Place it on top of the 
soil; take a lath and make it as fine as you can; 
then with a spading-fork turn it under deep enough 
so that, when you set the plants, the roots will not 
quite reach the manure; that is, for the first crop: 
the second and third will not need as much ma- 
nure. Never use the manure from blacksmith 
shops. We have ruined our crop by using it. Use 
fresh soil each season. 

6. What temperature do you prefer, both 
at night and during the day ? 

The night temperature should be 45 to 50°; by 
day, from 15 to 20° higher. 

7. Do you not find the lettuce does better 
when it has all the sun possible; that is, 
from the earliest in the morning to the 
latest at night, without any trees or build- 
ings to obstruct the sunshine? Is it also 
true that you get larger and finer lettuce in 
February and March than in December or 
January ? 

Lettuce does better in the winter months when it 
has all the sunshine possible, s0 when the houses 
are built they should not be where trees or other 
buildings will shade them. In April and May, when 
the sun gets very warm it may be necessary to 
shade the glass with a light coat of whitewash. As 
a general thing, much finer lettuce can be grown in 
February and March than in December and Janua- 
ry. 

8. Can you grow better lettuce out of 
doors in May and June than you canina 
greenhouse ? 

Lettuce grown in greenhouses will be much more 
tender and nice than when grown outdoors. 

9. Have you, with your new variety of let- 
tuce, got over all trouble from rot ? 

I have had notrouble from rot since growing the 
kind of lettuce we have now. It is especially adapt- 
ed for forcing. 

10. Do you depend upon fumigating with 
tobacco to keep out the green fly, and how 
often do you fumigate? What sort of an 
apparatus do you use, ang what amount of 
tobacco do you burn up per week for a 
greenhouse of given dimensions ? 
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To destroy the green fly, or aphis, cover the 
benches with tobacco dust. If on the plant, before 
setting rinse the plant in tobacco water about the 
color of strong tea. We usually fumigate the 
houses twice a week, using three or four pounds 
of stems to each thousand feet of glass. The ap- 
paratus for that purpose is a round sheet-iron cyl- 
inder a foot in diametcr, with draft at the bottom. 

11. If your lettuce is not sold as soon as it 
is mature in the greenhouses, how long will 
it keep? and if not sold at all, when it ought 
to be taken up, what will happen to it? 
Does it ever run to seed in the greenhouse ? 

It sometimes happens, after getting a crop grown, 
that the price is not satisfactory or the sales are 
slow, and it is desirable to keep it until the mar- 
ket improves. Use just enough water to keep it 
from wilting, and keep the temperature just above 
freezing, if late in the seuson. Give all the air you 
can, day and night. It will run to seed if kept too 
long. 

12. How much water does lettuce require, 
andis it not better to let the beds run until 
they are dry enough to cultivate nicely; 
that is, until we should call the ground 
pretty dry in open air? I am inclined to 
think that rot is often caused by too much 
dampness. Do you think so? 

It isimportant to know when to water the beds 
and when not to; notso much so when the plants 
are small as after they cover the ground. The best 
way to tell then is to put your hand in the soil; and 
if it feels damp and cold, and packsin your hand it 
is wet enough; if dry and crumbly, give it water, 
and do not water any more until the soil is in the 
same condition. Rot is often caused by watering 
too much and not giving air enough. 

13. How often do you think it needful to 
ventilate the house thoroughly; that is, 


when the weather is so cold that the ven- 
tilators can not well be opened? If I keep 
the temperature 50 degrees at night, and 
about 70 degrees inthe day time, is there 
any need of a change of air, say for a week 
or ten days? I suppose most greenhouses 
admit more or less air, but suppose we 
had one made very tight in order to save 
fuel. Again, suppose we have warm spells 
in winter, so there is no frost in the air or 
in the ground, would you advise opening all 
the doors and ventilators so as to let the air 
circulate for a while during the day; that 
is, providing the outside air is between 50 
and 60 degrees? We frequently have such 
weather here, even during the winter 
months. 


Whenever the temperature is above 70 or 75 de- 
grees in the house it is well to give some air. Oc- 
casionally in winter there will be damp foggy 
weather, when the air in the houses feels close; you 
can’t breathe well, neither can the plants. Open 
the ventilators and give the house a good airing. 
There is no need of achange of air unless it gets 
close and uncomfortable. Whenever you can work 
in the houses in comfort, that is the right tempera- 
ture to keep the plants healthy and growing. 

When growing a crop to sell by the pound, set 
the plants six inches each way. In twelve weeks it 
will average kL a pound each. To sell by the 
dozen, five inches will be sufficient. 

After the plants are set, keep them growing. 
Any sudden check, such as drenching with cold 
water, or too great a change in the temperature, 
will be apt to bring on disease. Finally, the bet- 
ter care and attention given the crop, the better 
success you will have. EUGENE DAvis. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 10, 1888. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.—MATT. 20: 27. 


I have just returned from a three-days’ 
session of the N. Y. State Bee-keepers’ Con- 
vention, held at Utica. During those three 
days, for the first time in my life I put up at 
a hotel where they charge $4.00 a day for 
board and lodging. Perhaps some of our 
readers may smile at what I am going to 
say in this chapter; but Il am writing for 
those who are inexperienced in this matter, 
like myself. And, by the way, I shall not 
be surprised if some of the young gardeners 
and young bee-keepers inquire if it is not a 
pretty big joke to advise those who have 


been looking for something to do, and tell- | 


ing them how to be happy in doing it, to go 
and board at a four-dollar-a-day hote]. My 


friends, I do not mean to advise anybody to 
put up at such an expensive house—that is, 
generally speaking; and I wish to say to 
you that I expect to live, and prefer to live, 
all my life, right among people who are 
working for their daily bread, and earning, 
say, from one dollar to two dollars a day. I 
do not believe in paying out for one day’s 
board and lodging more than you can earn 
in three days of hard work ; but for all this, 
there are some morals and some valuable 
and practical lessons to be learned in study- 
ing our great hotels. When I first saw by 
the programme that the bee-keepers were to 
put up at so expensive a house, I thought 


| the managers had made a mistake, and | 
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feared the very mention of it would deter 
and discourage a good many from attending. 
Now, inasmuch as I wish to say in this chap- 
ter a good deal about want of charity in re- 
gard to the existing state of things, I want 
to show you how much I was mistaken in 
my criticisms. At this hotel the officers of 
the convention found they could get two 
beautiful rooms on the ground floor, free of 
charge, providing the bee-men made their 
headquarters there. The use of these two 
rooms for three days would save us an ex- 
pense of from twenty-five to fifty dollars, in 
a great city like Utica. So, even if our 
board did cost pretty high, we should save a 
great part of it in the rent of a hall. Fur- 
thermore, the hotel made a concession that 
brought the board down to only about $2.50 
a day, instead of $4.00, and, at the same 
time, just as many as chose could put up at 
other hotels, at an expense of from $1.00 a 
day upward, and at the same time have all 
the privileges of these beautiful and conven- 
ient rooms. Under the circumstances, it 
would seem that most of the bee-friends 
would choose to patronize this hotel, but it 
seems that many of them did not. 

Now, wherever duty seems to call me I 
try to look about me and discover what use- 
ful lesson God has for me to gather up, and 
I was not disappointed in this case. The 
question came up in my mind, as it has, per- 
haps, in many of yours, ‘* How can anybody 
afford to pay four dollars a day for board and 
lodging ? and how is it that such expensive 
houses receive patronage? What do they 
do to induce people to stay with them at 
these enormous prices?” I am going to 
try to answer, and through these answers 
lies a lesson for us all. Why is it. my friend, 
that you and I donot get better pay than we 
do now? Shall I tell you? No matter how 
much I travel, I always feel more or less 
embarrassed, and ill at ease, in going intoa 
hotel, especially the large hotels in our great 
cities; and I have reason to fee] that others 
share this feeling with me. Well, the Baggs 
Hotel, in the first place, is situated right 
close to the depot. A beautiful walk leads 
from where you step off the cars, through a 
bit of garden, as it were, right to the 
spacious doorway that admits you. At 
night, this bit of garden is lighted by gas 
and electric lights. As soon as you step in- 
side you are welcomed by pleasant and in- 
telligent-looking clerks, almost as heartily 
as you would be if you were visiting friends 
who were expecting to see you. Almost be- 
fore you can ask the question, you are di- 





rected where to go and where to put your 
things. The nice boy who takes your over- 
coat looks pleased to have somebody to wait 
on, and he is pleased because he is working 
for the reputation of the house. There is 
no lack of waiters in this great hotel. There 
are seats right by the office, where one or 
more of them are constantly watching for 
the opportunity of making themselves useful. 

Not very long ago, at a hotelin another 
city, the check-boy was missing, and the 
man behind the desk rang and called until 
he got angry, then ran around to the cloak- 
room himself, and handed out the overcoats. 
At that same hotel, the colored waiter who 
showed me where my room was, got mad and 
indulged in oaths and curses because one of 
the guests wanted a pitcher of water. At 
the same place, my wife asked to have a fire 
built in the grate. We rang twice for the 
waiter, then went down to the desk, and 
pretty soon a man came up with a bucket of 
coal and some kindling. He spilled the coal 
on the carpet, scattered the ashes every- 
where, and when he succeeded in making a 
fire, he went off and left my wife to brush 
up. She declared that nothing could induce 
her to have such a man around at any price ; 
but when we settled our bill, it so happened 
that we had to pay fifty cents extra for hav- 
ing a fire built in this manner. At the 
breakfast- table a slovenly-looking — girl 
brought me a cup of cold coffee. When | 
suggested to her that she had made a mis- 
take, and brought me cold coffee, she pertly 
told me [ was mistaken—the coffee was all 
drawn from one urn. All this was at a 
house where they charge $250 aday. I do 
not mean to say youcan not get good ac- 
commodations for $2.50 a day, but I want to 
suggest that there is a great field for improve- 
ment in this line. 

At the Baggs Hotel you never need ask 
for a fire, for the whole establishment is 
warmed by steam and neat base-burning 
coal-stoves, all the while, both day and night. 
You can lay off permanently your overcoat, 
and your cap too, and go anywhere, without 
any intimation that there is zero weather 
outside. This is accomplished by having 
extra sashes to the windows—storm-sashes 
perhaps you might call them. These sashes 
were put in from the outside, and held by 
suitable fastenings, leaving nearly a foot of 
space between the regular windows and these 
storm-sashes. No frost was to be seen on 
any window. Within the hotel you find a 
postoflice, railway ticket-office, telegraph- 
office, telephone-office, and, in fact, almost 
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any thing anybody wants to do business 
with. If any one seemed to be looking in- 
quiringly for something, a smart boy tripped 
up and inquired, ‘* Were you looking for 
something, sir?’’ Well, now, no matter 
how inexperienced or green the stranger 
seemed to be, this boy never smiled. He 
took it asa matter of course, and gave the 
fullest explanations. At the supper-table 
a friend next to me made the remark that 
he had only so many minutes to make his 
train. As the supper he called for required 
alittle time, he began to worry about los- 
ing the train. <A bright, intelligent colored 


late on account of the storm. I inquired at 
the exit gate, of the man who took my ticket 
and punched it, about how long the train was 
| behind time, but he turned his head in an- 
| other direction, with a sort of scowl on his 
face; and after waiting so long I began to 
fear he was offended, and didn’t mean to 
answer at all, he jerked out, ‘‘ Half an hour, 
or thereabouts.” After I left him 1 found 
on the bulletin-board, written in chalk, the 
train was forty minutes late. Of course, he 
| knew what was written on this board. Why 
| couldn’t he have replied promptly and pleas- 
antly, ‘* About forty minutes’? I then 





man who stood near overheard him and re- | made proper inquiries for a sleeping-car 
plied at once, ‘‘Oh! we will take care of | ticket, and was told that I must get it on 
that, sir.” And he beckoned to a fellow- ‘the train. On the drawing-room car I ap- 
waiter, and asked him,in courteous tones,to | plied to both the porter and conductor. 
find out if the train was on time. He was | They told me I should have to wait till we 
back in a twinkling, saying they were fifteen , got to Syracuse, and the conductor of the 
minutes late. So our friend had ample time | train declared I need have no anxiety, for 
to finish his supper at leisure. The clerk | they always had plenty of room on the 
furthermore informed him that he need have sleepers. When I got to Syracuse, the 
no anxiety in regard tothe matter. Said he, | sleepers were all taken, and the conductor of 
‘* We will take the responsibility of putting | the sleeping-car was abusive because I tried 
you on the train in ample time.” The! toexplain to him that I was in nowise re- 
ticket-oftice in the hotel had _ telegraphic | miss. In fact, he would not heara word. I 
commuication in regard to all the trains | waited, however, till his conscience troubled 
leaving. This ticket-office,althoughit seem- | him a little because of his ill treatment of a 
ed to be fully as large and comprehensive as guest; then I sat down by him, and explain- 
the one across the street at the depot, was ed, and he admitted I was right and that he 


managed by a boy. This boy would consult 
maps, make inquiries, and give any traveler 
the fullest particulars in regard to any thing 
he wanted to know. This of itself was in 
bright contrast to most of the agents at the 
ticket-oflices in our great cities. The boy 
was courteous and friendly; in fact, the 


| was wrong, and made arrangements to give 
'me the berth I was entitled to. Here four 
different officials were short and uncour- 
teous,and one of them let his temper get 
| the better of him, and was abusive, when he 
| was wrong and | was right. Do you not 
‘think, my friends, there is room for improve- 


iptadistigencllhoeps at pabatpe gabe ak. 


clerks and waiters, the whole of them, made | ment inthe line of our text? Well, now, 
you feel that your were associated with nice, | don’t let us lose the point of our text by con- 
sociable, pleasant, intelligent people, who | cluding that we are all right, and that our 
had the spirit of the text I have quoted, in neighbors are all wrong. My friend, youare 
their hearts—‘t And whosoever will be chief | very doubtless suffering the consequences of 
among you, let him be your servant.” It is | a lack of the spirit of this little text. I know 
true, they have an abundance of helpers; I am suffering in the same way, and I have 
but instead of being crusty to each other | made huge resolves, since leaving that ho- 
they seem to delight in working in harmony, tel, that I would learn and practice wisdom 
and with a pleasant good nature toward in the future. 

their fellows, as well as the travelers theyen-| Mr. Baggs, the proprietor of this hotel, is 
tertain. I tell you, my friends, there is a|alarge farmer, and he is a great lover of 
big contrast between this state of affairs choice stock. The bills of fare are printed 
and being waited upon with scowls and every day for each meal. In fact, they are 
surly cross words. During my three days’ | a little bit of daily paper, published three 
sojourn there I almost forgot that we have times aday,and on each one you see some- 
to meet rudeness on the great thorough- | thing in regard to his farm that furnishes 
fares of travel. I wonder if our railway of- | butter, milk, and cream, from his choice 
ficials could not learn some valuable lessons | Jersey cattle. Potatoes, celery, and vege- 
by stopping at the Baggs Hotel. | tables in general, are mostly of his own 


When I started to go home, my train was | growing, and the very best of their kind. 
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The whole house evidently takes pride in 
showing the great traveling public how well 
they can do. After you have indicated what 
you would like, on the bill of fare, the waiter 
often suggests, ‘‘ We have some very choice 
beef-steak this morning; sha’n’t I bring you 
a nice piece ?”’ or, ** Wouldn’t you like some 
of these eggs ?”’ and he shows youa new 
dish in this line, cooked with rare skill. The 
buckwheat cakes and maple molasses were 
both nice enough to call forth exclamations 
of surprise. The beef-steak was about the 
finest I ever tasted, and all these dishes are 
garnished with pretty sprigs of lettuce, 
parsley, celery, or something of that sort. 
This gives work for the market-gardener. 
Notwithstanding all these things are done 
so nicely, I didn’t see anybody in sight who 
was looking after things, or bossing things. 
There seemed to be no need of any one to 
give orders, or to reprove slackness. Here 
is another indication of good generalship. 
The master-spirit was nowhere visible. 
Another thing that pleased me in regard 
to this hotel: The customs and conditions 
of the house were made known to every- 
body by printed cards neatly framed. In 
different parts of the hotel one of them an- 


nounced, 
THIS IS A FOUR -DOLLAR-A- DAY - HOUSE. 
BREAKFAST COSTS ONE DOLLAR. 
DINNER Costs ONE DOLLAR. | SUPPER CosTs ONE DOLLAR. 
LopGiInc Costs ONE DOLLAR. 


This was evidently to prevent mistakes or 
blunders ; for some, unaccustomed to these 
prices, might go into the hotel and get meals 
and lodging where it would be very incon- 
venient to pay the above prices, or where 
they might be in great distress on account 
of the misapprehension. Other cards direct 
you to the postoffice-box, telegraph-office, 
railway ticket-office, and all the various 
places about such an establishment that any 
one might need. During the convention, at 
one time I felt sorely the need of my half- 
hour nap before meals. I found a pleasant 
parlor, with plenty of lounges; but one of 
these placards very kindly announced that 
visitors were requested not to recline on the 
lounges, but to go to their rooms. Now, al- 
though T sought my room at an unusual 
time of day, every thing was in perfect or- 
der. <A little open grate had a cosy little 
fire of hard coal, so unique it called forth 
exclamations of surprise. Nota particle of 
dust or disorder was visible anywhere ; and 
I found this dainty little coal fire in the 
grate during every hour I visited the room 
during my sojourn of three days. I do not 





know who took care of the room, for no 





waiter was ever visible. The whole estab- 
lishment was still and quiet, for guests 
seemed to feel they were to be ladies and 
gentlemen in the truest sense of the term. 
Yes, they behaved themselves like Chris- 
tians, for aught I could see, and that is the 
way the establishment succeeds in getting 
custom at these great prices. They made 
money by being Christianlike. 

Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant. 

I tell you, friends, it pays in dollars and 
cents to carry the spirit of Christ with you. 
Where did this great hotel get such a corps 
of helpers? I presume they pay big prices 
for them, because each one in his line is an 
extra-good man or woman. Very likely a 
system of thinning out had been rigidly 
practiced in order to have none but civil, 
courteous, and obliging helpers. At no time 
during my stay did I hear any thing like an 
impatient word. More than that, pleasant 
looks and pleasant words meet the guests at 
every turn. You know I am always up ear- 
ly mornings, so I had a good opportunity of 
observing the machinery of this establish- 
ment start up. In the same way I have 
seen the machinery of large hotels start 
up many times before, but I never before 
saw a place where there were no impatient 
words nor cross looks early in the morning. 
The clerk at the desk complimented me on 
being an early riser, and gave me a pleasant 
good morning, calling me by name. I was 
the first at breakfast, except those who 
breakfasted early in order to take the trains. 
The waiters made some pleasant apology 
about not having a full bill of fare ready, 
but gave me a very nice breakfast; and 
these same waiters were sufficiently intelli- 
gent to inquire about the convention and 
the bee-keeping industry at large. On one 
occasion I opened the wrong door and al- 
most ran against the boy who was blacking 
boots. He pleasantly took in the state of 
affairs, told me it was all right, and left his 
work to take me through his room to where 
I wanted to go. 

The water-closet arrangements of this es- 
tablishment were the most perfect I have 
ever seen anywhere; but they operated, as 
usual, by water. Nosmell,not even a faint 
trace, could at any time be perceived any- 
where about the premises. Not only does 
the water wash away every thing immediate- 
ly, but a ventilating-shaft with proper ap- 
pliances draws a current of air through the 
room in such a way as to carry all vapors 
down and out of the way instantly. 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








BEES FANNING WITH THEIR WINGS IN MID-WIN- 
TER. 

WEEK ortwo ago one of my hives leaked a 
little, so as to slightly wet the chaff cushions 
over the bees. On the morning of the 15th 
the sun was shining bright and warm, sol 
concluded to change the cushions and give 

the bees dry ones. When | lifted up the cushions I 
found the bees so stiff they could scarcely move, 
yet asmany as could do so, perhaps 200, had gath- 
ered to the top of the frames with their heads turn- 
ed down between the frames, and their wings fan- 
ning, just as they do at the mouth of the hive ona 
hot day. I should like to know what they meant 
by this fanning, when they could scarcely crawl be- 
cause of cold. Were they fanning out the damp- 
ness, trying to dry off the cushions, or were they 
wanting more ventilation from the entrance? 
Concord Church, W. Va., Jan. 23. T. K. MASSIE. 


Friend M., without being present to look 


at the bees I should say there was nothing | 


the matter with them at all. They were in 
their natural dormant wintering condition ; 
and when you suddenly pulled the cushions 
from over them they were rubbing their 
eyes and slowly waking up, instead of being 
stiff with cold, as you put it. The 200 bees 
that were on top fanning were nearer the 
center of the cluster, and were warm enough 
to begin to move their wings. I presume 
hs found them all right after they had 

een opened to the light a little while, did 
you not? 
THE GREAT ABUNDANCE OF FALL BLOOM, ASTERS, 

AND GOLDENROD. 
You thought it would be a pretty sight to sce the 


bees humming over a part of an acre of asters. If | 
you had only been here in October you would have | 


been delighted. Such amass of white and yellow 


bloom (goldenrod and aster) as covered a great | 
many acres! There is generally a great deal of the | 


former; but the asters, I think, got ahead this time. 
Farmers who pay no attention to bees or honey, re- 
marked that they never saw any thing likeit before 
—those “little white flowers,’’ they called them. 
Every place I went it was the same—in old fields, in 
clearings, by roadsides, everywhere. Some were 
not more than six inches high; others twoanda 
half feet. Ithink they were in bloom about five 
weeks, goldenrod about three. 

The honey crop in June was almost an entire 
failure. Cool weather and frost hindered the bees 
from work some in October, but all filled the brood- 
chamber, and anumber of the colonies filled sec- 
tions above. It was cool that some swarms 
seemed unable to build their own comb, and were 
filling every little starter with honey. Then I gave 
them foundation. Many of the combs are only 
partly filled and now are candied. I will try feed- 
ing it to them in March. We like GLEANINGS much. 
We do not think we could do without it. 

Bethel, O., Jan. 2, 1888. Mary L. BECK. 


* BEE-BAIT’’ DESTRUCTIVE TO BEES; WHAT SHALL 
BE DONE? 

Tlearned from a farmer, on the market-train, of 

the severe loss of bees, and that nearly one-third of 

the bees in the whole country around here had died 








from the effects of bee-bait. It draws the bees for 
haif a mile, and sours their honey so that 100 lbs. of 
honey in this state will not carry them through the 
winter. It sickens and kills the bees! Bee-hunt- 
ers are to blame for this. Two bee-hunters near 
Kittanning, Pa., damaged the bee-interest for a 
circuit of 30 to 40 miles. Why do you not urge such 
legislation as will prevent effectually such slaugh- 
ter of bees? During the cider-making season, the 
bees suck the sweet cider, and the sour pumice has 
as bad an effect as the bee-bait. Please call atten- 
| tion to this great evil to the bee-interest. 
FARRELLY ALDEN. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14, 1888. 

Friend A., your farmer friend is surely 
mistaken. There is nothing. I am sure, 





that will draw the bees for half a mile, that 
will sour the honey, with such disastrous re- 
sults as you state them. Where bees get 
large quantities of cider from cider-mills, it 
| is very apt to give them the dysentery ; but 
it does not always have this effect. We 
have had cider-mills close by our bees, and 
| there have been times when they would car- 
ry away a barrel of sweet cider as fast as it 
| could be pressed from the cheese in the press ; 
ee wintered nearly every colony, for all 
| that. 





MORE ABOUT THE JELLY-TUMBLERS. 

On page 938, Dec. 15, is an article on honey-tum- 
blers. We have here in Minneapolis a glass pail 
| with tin cover, the same as jelly-tumbler cov- 
ers, that holds exactly one pound. The cover 
is stamped, ‘Old Oaken Bucket.’’ There are 
two sizes of the pails. It isthe larger size which 
holds a pound. These pails cost 60 cents per dozen 
by wholesale, while jelly-glasses cost from 27 to 30 
cents per dozen. The grocers in Minneapolis who 
handle our honey, as a rule prefer jelly-glasses 
which hold 9 or 11 ounces of honey, they paying us 
ten cents forthe smaller and eleven for the larger 
by the dozen. Theycan get all the California honey 
they want in 60-lb. cans for 7 or 8 cents per pound. 
We have been selling honey this way for three years 
without changing the price, and have sold more this 
last year than ever before. 

This season was just fair for honey; very little 
clover, but plenty of basswood and fall honey. 
Those who attended to their bees had a good crop 
of honey. Those who did not, got very little. 

Bloomington, Minn., Jan. 3, 1888. E. R. Ponp. 

Friend P., 1am glad to hear you speak a 
good word for the old oaken buckets ; but you 
| will notice by our price list that we charge 
| only $4.00 a hundred for the large size and 

$3.50 for the small size. 





HOW MUCH HONEY FROM 100 NUCLEI STARTED 
THE FIRST OF MAY, ETC. 

How much surplus comb honey per colony is it 
probable could be obtained (preventing swarming) 
in a white clover and basswood community, from 
100 nuclei, each nucleus containing 2 Ibs. of bees 
and queen, the first of May, and allowed to build up 
on fruit-bloom, and stimulated by feeding between 
fruit-bioom and white clover? Each nucleus is to be 
supplied with 10 frames, filled with foundation; the 
100 in one place, or separated into 4 apiaries of 25 
colonies each. Wo. M. YouNG. 

Nevada, O. 

__ Friend Y., there are so many conditions I 
| do not know how we can arrive at any sort 
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of an answer. The season might make all 
the difference, from nothing at all to 100 
Ibs. per nucleus. Then, again, the man who 
manages them may make almost as much 
difference. The locality will affect the re- 
sult again; and, still further, a greater in- 
crease may give even more pounds of hon- 
ey. Two pounds of bees and a queen is an 
average colony of bees the first of May; that 
is, if you include some frames of brood also. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, BY ONE WHO WAS 
THERE. 


The following spicy little poem from the 
pm of Eugene Secor. Forest City, lowa, we 
ke from the A. B. J., page 755. 
At Chicago they met, a right jolly set, 
On a soft balmy day in November; 


Such a “ buzz” and “ roar”’ I heard once before— 
At an old cider-mill in September. 


From the West and the East, to this saccharine feast, 


* Came the “ workers ” cheerfully “ singing; 
And though each had a wish to“ sip” from the dish, 
But few were inclined to be * stinging.” 


They talked about bees—their legs and their knees- 
Of the God-given nectar in flowers; 

Of its value as food; of bareheaded brood, 
And the late sad failure in showers. 


Our “ countrified ways,” the reporter says, 
Betrayed the bent of our calling; 

At this we’re not mad, but exceedingly glad 
That our looks far exceeded his scrawling. 

Such a constant “ hum,” without “ smoke ” or drum! 
*Twas said each had a “ bee in his bonnet;” 

But whether that’s so, one thing I do know, 
The “ hive” had a MILLER upon it. 


The Mason bee took the MILLER to Cook, 
Who adjudged, from its size and demeanor, 

There was no need to tread on, nor even put a HEDD-ON, 
As it lived on sassafras Root—a gleaner. 


For three days and nights, surprises, delights, 
Made us happy as bees in sweet clover; 

Tis a bright GREEN spot, not soon forgot— 
In memory’s HvuTCcH,a rich trover. 

*Twould fail me to tell how the “ honey-dew ” fell 
From many sweet lips, though human; 

But I, for one, when convention was done, 
Went home from Chicago a NEW-MAN. 

FINDING QUEENS. 

I tell you, Iam an expert! Ican get out the hon- 
ey, and I can eat my share of it—may be more; but 
I can’t find my queens. I have looked and looked 
for them, and only once have I had a glimpse of 
one. I don’t ask your opinion about that state- 
ment, because I can imagine it would not be very 
complimentary. However, it may be modified 
somewhat when 1 add that I am very near-sighted. 
I have lately worn glasses when about the bees; 
but even with them, as my husband would say, “I 
fail to find’ the queen. The gentleman above 
mentioned won't say ‘“‘can’t;’’ but when he says 
he “fails to find’’ any thing, our daughter under- 
stands that it is time for her to try. 

Mrs. M. E. Brown. 

Athens, Clarke Co., Ga., Dec. 21, 1887. 

My good friend, I think our little book, 
‘“*Merrybanks and his Neighbor,’ would 

rove interesting to you just now. Friend 
Mt. had just such troubles in finding the 





queens when he first started. 


ys You just 
ae want to 


} to putagummed label on her back. 
yp That is the way friend M. decided to do. 
7. A HARD WINTER FOR BEES. 
. = We have had a very hard winter for bees. They 


% had a good fiy on the 4thof Jan.; on the 5th it be- 
- gan to rain, and has continued to rain up to to-day, 


vd Jan. 6, at 6 o'clock. It is a very cold rain. I can 
. not say what may be the result of so much wet 
ay weather. My experience is, that it is the worst of 

. all for bees on summer stands; but I hope to come 


through in tolerably good shape. During the last 
year here, up to about the first of July we had very 





wet weather; but l have scen as wet weather be- 
fore, and a good honey season from July Ist till 
about the middle of September. I will give you my 
views about it, but Ido not know that it is worth 
the paper it is written upon. About seven years 
ago in June, and in the midst of a fine honey-flow 
of white clover, we had what is called a cyclone. 
It did a great deal of damage. The next day the 
bees stayed at home, and for six weeks I did not 
see a bee at work on any kind of flower. Now, I 
have what I believe you call matrimony-vine grow- 
ing at my door; and when the bees are at work on 
any flowers they are at work on these, and very 
often when they work on nothing else. Well, we 
have had a good many storms this year like the one 
above. They call them electric storms around 
here; and I believe, though I can’t tell how, that 
electricity has had a great deal to do with it, about 
here at least. THOS. CHAPMAN, 
Rocheporte, Mo., Jan. 6, 1888. 





WIRE-SCREENING A PORTICO TO KEEP OUT MICE, 
ETC. 

I am a beginner in bee-keeping, and write you for 
alittle advice. My hives are the portico hives, and 
in putting them in the cellar this fall I nailed a wire 
screen over the front of the portico to keep mice 
out, and to prevent the bees from coming out. Is 
this a good plan? My bees are much more uneasy 
than they were last fall, when they had nothing 
over the front of the hives. EpGAR A. DODGE. 

Glencoe, Dodge Co., Nebraska. 


Friend D., the only trouble with putting 
screens over the front of the hive for cellar 
wintering is the one you mention—that it 
annoys the bees, and causes them to worry 
themselves. I practiced it one or two win- 
ters, without any particularly bad results ; 
and one thing about it pleased me very 
much indeed—there were no dead bees scat- 
tered about on the floor, to be stepped on 
when you went in in the dark. You should 
keep the mice out by having the entrance 
only # inch wide. 


WHAT I DO WITH UNFILLED SECTIONS. 

Itseems totrouble a great many bee-keepers to 
have so many unfinished sections at the close of 
the honey season. Now, these unfinished sections 
I look upon as so many blessings, and I should like 
to have ten thousand of them on hand the coming 
spring. I donot want them to go back on the hive 
for comb honey, but I will tell the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS how I dispose of them. In the fall, after the 
honey season is over, I placethem in wide frames 
and extract the honey, and put them out of the way 
of the mice. I always use full sheets of worker fdn. 
in the section boxes. In the spring, when the 
weather gets warm, or just before swarming time, 
I take a case-knife and run it around the inside of 
the section, cutting the comb nice and square. Now, 
these combs I fit nicely in my brood-frames, and 
fasten them with transferring-strips or a piece of 
hard-twisted twine. I always raise my own queens; 
and when one begins to lay I give hera couple of 
frames of brood that is just gnawing through, and 
fill the hive full of these filled frames; or if I do not 
want to use them this way I hang them in supers 
for extracted honey. In a short time I have worker- 
combs which are as nice and straight as any one 
could wish to see. These combs do not cost me as 
much as ful] sheets of worker fdn., and are just ag 
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nice and good. Let bee-keepers like myself, who 
have more time than cash,try my plan and see if 
they are not well paid for their trouble; for I think 
it does not pay a bee-keeper, who buys all his fdn., 
to melt up a piece of comb that is fouror more 
inches square. W. H. H. STEWART. 

Galt, Til. 

Friend S., we used to do the same thing 
years ago; in fact, we used to save every bit 
of comb two inches square, and patch them 
up to make combs for extracting. Of late 
years, however, I believe that most bee- 
keepers prefer to stand the expense of a 
sheet of foundation rather than fuss with 
bits of comb, and have patched-up combs, 
even then. Quite a number, and friend 
Doolittle among them, declare that a sheet 
of thin foundation does not give ag uick- 
er or nicer than sections partly fil ed with 
comb of oe year. The matter will 
be well tested during the coming season. 


SHALL WE SUPPORT A MINISTER WHO USES TO- 
BACCO ? 

You and I exactly agreé with reference to tobac- 
co, for I so despise the use of it. It is with the 
greatest reluctance that I contribute to support 
a preacher who usesit. It is impossible for me to 
give him any thing cheerfully. Am I doing wrong 
to give unless I can give cheerfully? I don’t think 
that the people do you justice, for they charge you 
a great deal of your time, and means too, for doing 
right. They ought to do right for nothing. They 
are at liberty to charge you for nothing but their 
labor, and not for doing right. 

L. J. BLANKENSHIP. 

Corsicana, Mo., Dec. 31, 1887. 

Friend B., if you want my opinion in the 
matter, I should say, by all means contrib- 
ute to the support of the minister, just as 
freely as you would if he did not use tobac- 
co. Show respect for the office he occupies, 
at all events; but in the meantime labor 
with him the best you know how, and ask 
other good people to present the matter to 
him likewise. Very likely he knows he 
ought to give up its use, and perhaps a few 
words of exhortation from his people, to- 

ether with their prayers, would induce 

im to shake off the shackles. No one likes 
to be driven, especially in regard to matters 
of conscience. 


BEE-MOTH; THE OLD STORY OF KEEPING IT OUT. 
A friend tells me his method of keeping out the 
bee-moth is to bore a half-inch hole three or more 
inches from the bottom of the hive, then inserta 
piece of elder that will project about six inches. 
The bees will find their way in and out, but he says 
the moth can not find the passage. Is there any 
thing in it? S. H. HASKELL. 

Portersville, Cal., Sept. 27, 1887. 

Friend H.. the above is all an exploded 
humbug. The bee-moth can go anywhere 
the bees do, if it wants to; but we have 
pretty good evidence that it has other plans 
for getting eggs into the combs than crawl- 
ing into the hives. A great many times the 
eggs are laid when there are no bees on the 
combs; and it has been suggested that bees 
sometimes carry eggs in on their legs. They 
get ee into the combs. Of late, how- 
ever, little attention has been paid to this 





matter; for a progressive bee-keeper, up 
with the times, has no trouble or anxiety 
about the moth whatever. A very little 
sprinkling of Italian blood banishes them so 
nearly that most of us have lost all interest 
in the subject. 


UNFAVORABLE TO THE SIMPSON PLANT. 

I have read all or nearly all that bas been said in 
favor of the Simpson honey-plant, and it does not 
please me. 1 got 10 plants of ‘t from a bee-keeper, and 
they grew 9 or 10 feet high, and there were plenty 
of hornets, yellow-jackets, and flies on them, but! 
saw Only 6 bees on them the whole season. When I 
rubbed out the heads in the fall I saved a good deal 
of seed. While doing soa good deal was scattered 
on bare ground in my garden, and in the spring it 
came up very thick. I had a fine large Simpson 
plant growing beside a large burdock bush, and 
both were in bloom at the same time. I should 
think there might have been as many as 30 bees on 
the flowers of the dock, but there was not one on the 
Simpson. Bees get both honey and pollen from 
burdock, although I don't approve of it as a plant 
to cultivate. 

THE RANGE OF FLIGHT OF BEES. 

T have read of bees flying great distances for hon- 
ey. Iwas so situated that I went a mile alonga 
road from my house, frequently, and the nearer I 
approached home (where the bees were) the more 
numerous they were on the dandelions and white 
clover. 

MICE IN COMBS OF A HIVE. 

I examined some hives last nightin the cellar. 
In one hive, mice had got in, and there was about 
half a pint of comb that they had cut to crumbs at 
one corner of the bottom-board. I have found 
mice-nests before now in my hives. 

JOHN DAWSON. 

East Dayton, Tuscola Co., Mich., Jan. 26, 1888. 


Friend D., the reason you did not find the 
bees on the Simpson honey-plant was be- 
cause they had not learned to work on it. A 
year or two ago one of the friends reported 
1e had quite a large patch of the Simpson 
honey-plant, and there would not a_ bee 
touch it-—only wasps and yellow-jackets. 
Soon after, the basswood failed, and a soli- 
tary bee, during a single afternoon, found 
there was honey in the cups of the Simpson 

lant. In an hour more, there were more 

ees on that patch of Simpson plant than our 
friend ever saw before on so small an area. 
If I understand it you had only ten plants, 
and one more standing by the burdock. A 
little Jarger area, at a time when the bees 
are not getting plenty of honey from some 
other source, and you will see bees on it to 
your heart’s content. Please do not under- 
stand me, however, to claim that it will pay 
to cultivate the plant for the honey alone. 
I do not think it will, nor any other plant.— 
You must not have the entrance to your 
hives wide enough to let the mice in. 

WINTERED IN CELLAR. 

All the bees are wjintereg, up in this coal north- 
west, in cellars or in caves. Mine are in the cellar 
also, and are taking it quiet. I have {not given 
them any more airthan they get from where they 
go in the hive. D.R. Hoyt. 

Princeton, Minn., Dec. 26, 1887. 
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TOMATOES AT 21 CTS, A BUSHEL. 

On page 49 of GLEANINGS for Jan. 15 you seem to 
be very much surprised to learn that tomatoes 
sold for 30 cts. per bushel. There is a large can- 
ning-factory here, which obtained all the tomatoes 
it cared for at $7.00 per ton, which is at the rate of 
21 cts. per bushel, delivered, and I believe it was 
thought to be a paying crop at the above price, and 


they were surely fine tomatoes. 
C. C. MILLER, JR. 


Marengo, McHenry Co., IIlL., Jan. 20, 1888. 

Many thanks, my young friend, for the 
facts you furnish. If this be true, then we 
have the greater reason to congratulate our- 
selves on having a locality where real nice 
tomatoes will bring two dollars a bushel. 
It was not only right around Medina, how- 
ever, that tomatoes commanded so higha 
price last year, for the Cleveland quotations 
were not less than a dollar at wholesale for 
really first-class tomatoes at any time. I 
think, however, the large price we received 
was owing a good deal to those very large 
Mikado tomatoes. Our experience is, that 
tomatoes that weigh toward a pound apiece 
will bring much better prices than those 
weighing only a quarter or half a pound; 
and this is another argument in favor of the 
Mikado, even though our Ohio Experiment 
Farm did pronounce them only second class. 


ASTER HONEY CANDYING TOO QUICK TO BE SUIT- 
ABLE FOR WINTERING. 

I hope you will give a word of caution to the 
friends who are trying to winter their bees on aster 
honey. I get on an average more surplus from 
aster than from any other plant; but I leave as lit- 
tle as possible of it for winter. It will granulate 
without any provocation, and the bees may starve 
to death. If extracted it will commence to turn 
white in a week; and if sealed upin the comb,a 
month or six weeks is long enough to make it all 
solid, except where the cluster covers it, when it 
may take a little longer. B.C. WHITNEY. 

Rahway, N. J., Dec. 20, 1887. 


ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE, AND HOW IT PAID ONE 
BEE-KEEPER. ; 

I got one peck of Japanese and two bushels of 
silverhull buckwheat. On account of dry weather I 
did not sow until the 25th of July, which was too 
late in this part. Just when it was in full bloom 
the bees boomed on it. The‘hot winds of one day just 
about useditup. Still I had from the one peck 6 
full bushels of nice Japanese, and only 10 bushels 
from the 2 bushels of silverhull, although 2 acres of 
the silverhull I did notcut. However, Iam very much 
in favor of the Japanese for this country, on’ ac- 
count of dry weather. I shall sow largely of it next 
season, and some silverhullalso. My bees (17 stands) 
up to August, or till they got the buckwheat, were 
barely living—so much so that they did not swarm 
much. I] had only 4 or 5 swarms during the season. 
Well, they just filled those lower stories full from 
the buckwheat, so I went through them this fall 
and took from them two side frames each for my 
own use; that is, from the heaviest of them, leaving 
them still plenty to winter on. 

HOG-RAISING VERSUS BEE-KEEPING; THE LATTER 
MORE PROFITABLE BY 2 TO 1. F 

Next spring I shall, or intend to, sow an acre.or 
two in each month for the benefit of my bees. 
Tl invested in the outstart about $100in thorough- 





bred Berkshires. Now, taking into account the corn 
and the expense it is to raise hogs, I believe I can 
invest the same amount in bees, and, with the same 
trouble and expense, make the bees discount the 
hogs two to one. I am beginning to feel, with 
brother Miller, after we have labored hard to build 
up a honey-farm we ought to havea certain amount 
of exclusive territory. Perhaps I’m selfish. 
Quenemo, Kan. J. H. KENNEDY. 


CAN TWO CROPS OF BUCKWREAT BE SECURED THE 
SAME SEASON FROM THE SAME GROUND ? 

If the Japanese buckwheat-besown as early as it 
can be on account of the frost, can it be gathered 
in time to sow for the fall crop, or can two crops 
be raised on the same ground the same year? 

FERTILE WORKERS. 

Can there be more than one fertile worker in the 
hive at the same time? I will give my experience 
after this is answered. If it is worthy, please an- 
swer through GLEANINGS. 8. C. FREDERICK. 

Arcadia, Kas. : 

I think, friend F.,some one has already 
reported getting two crops of buckwheat in 
one season; that is,‘it was done on a small 
scale. The great trouble is, the first will 
not fill out and produce grain unless it is 
sown very early, so as to avoid the extreme 
heat of the summer while the grain is filling 
out.—Whenever there.is one fertile worker 
there are almost always several more. 


FREQUENT DISTURBING OF BEES NOT NECESSARILY 
FATAL. 

About 14 years ago I putaswarm of beesin a 
dark closet, not plastered. They had no stores to 
amount to any thing. I put some dry comb on top 
of the frames. I made ita practice to take a teacup, 
about half full of melted light-brown sugar, and 
drizzle it into the comb every evening. IT set my 
lamp down close by the hive, took off the cover, 
poured on the feed, and it wasfuntoseethem rush 
up and cat—not a bee flew to the light, nor at me. 
They would act like a lot of little pigs, They win- 
tered well. J.B. WHLITON. 

Ithaca, Mich., Jan. 19, 1888. f 

Friend W., 1 have known bees fed daily 
all winter, just the way you mention, with- 
out any bad. results at all; that is, it was 
done successfully with a single colony; but 
I have, however, known a good many to try 
the same experiment of feeding quitea num- 
ber of colonies while in the cellar, and a 
general demoralization was the result. 


QUEEN-CELL BUILDING WHEN NOT EXPECTED. 
I purchased an albino queen last June. As soon 
as her becs began to hatch they began to build 
queen-cells. I cut out from one to three a week, 
until I cut out forty, and one’ hatched in the hive. 
Lintroduced the virgin to another colony. I finally 
sold the old queen to a neighbor, after raising all 
the queens I wanted from’ the ceils thus built. 
Now, what do you suppose was the reason of their 
acting so? The queen was the best laying queen in 
my yard, and I have some of the finest queens and 
bees from her I ever saw—four and five banded. 
Valley, Lewis Co., Ky. ‘JAMES M. DENHAM.: 
Why, friend D., that queen of yours was 
worth asmall fortune. In our back num- 
bers, such cases have been mentioned. You* 
had better buy her back again if you can get 
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her. You sée, she will raise queen-cells 
right along, and at the same time keep her 
colony populous; and these queens will 
stand avery good chance of perpetuating 
this same valuable trait. The matter has 
been written about several times, but I have 
never heard of anybody succeeding in per- 
petuating a strain of queens possessing this 
peculiarity. If she was the best laying 
queen in your yard, this: is an additiona 
reason why you should have set a high value 
upon her, Now, please notice carefully and 
see if some of her queens do not do this very 
same thing. I believe | would give more to- 
day for such a queen as you describe than J 

aid for that half-pound of Grand Rapids 
ettuce-seed. 


R PORTS KNCOURAGING. 








200 LBS. TO THE COLONY. 

UR bees have done well this fall. There are 
stands in my home apiary that have made 

200 lbs. of honey. We had two years of 
drought in Texas before last fall set in, and I 
niever Was 80 surprised to find them doing sv 

well. I will give you a report when I get through. 

E. CRUDGINGTON. 
Breckenridge, Tex., Dec. 7, 1887. 


POLLEN IN JANUARY. 

The Tar-Heel bees ure bringing in pollen pienti- 
fully to-day from the tag-alder, and one of your 
thermometers registers 80° inthe house, ina room 
where no fire has been since morning. it is now 
2.30r.M. How’s that for January? 

. ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Jan. 7, 1888. 


$1.00 PER HIVE, BESIDES HONEY FOR TABLE, AND 
WINTER STOKES FORK BEES. 

Bees gave (besides honey for the table) about $1.00 
per hive, surplus honey sold, with enough for win- 
ter. We feel thankful, in view of so many who 
fared worse. About athird of our colonies swarm- 
ed and were returned, as we did not want increase. 

E. H. MCCLYMONDS. 

Templeton, Pa., Dec. 27, 1887. 


$230 FROM BEES IN 18#6, AND ONLY 80 CTS. FROM 
THEM THIS YEAR. 

My bees will surely bring me something next 
year. I have 40’‘hives:in good shape’for winter, and 
doing well so far.- Last year I got’ $230 from my 
apiary; this year I sold 80 cts. worth of honey. 

W.H:. RITTER. 

North Springfield, Mo., Dec. 26, 1887. 








‘ . 100. LBS. PER COLONY. 

I think my report of bee culture will have to go 
into Reports Encouraging.. I have wintered in the 
cellar for three winters, as the snow drifts so hard 
here that we can not keep them on summer stands. 
I set out 4 colonies last spring, all strong. I in- 
creased to 12 by both natural and artificial swarms, 
and took 150 Ibs. of extracted and 250 lbs. of comb 
honey, making 100 lbs. per colony. 

All.of my supplies came from your house, and 
have given general satisfaction. The queens and 
pounds of bees ordered from you have done well. 


J. ROUSE. 
Camden, Lyon Co., Minn., Dec. 31, 1887. 





NOT A CANDIDATE FOR BLASTED HOPES. 

I had good success in moving 48 colonies eighteen 
miles on wagons. Only one comb broken down 
from the whole lot. But they are in bad shape for 
winter. If i bring ten through the winter 1 shall 
do well. ButI am not going into Blasted Hopes. 
Oh, no! ITamaclear grit. If they all die I will buy 
again. D. N. CUMMER. 

Florence, Ont., Can., Dec. 28, 1887. 


1450 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 20 COLONIES. 

In Dec., 1886, I shipped 22 colonies from Alabama 
to Texas, and lost two in transit. One more did no 
good. I had seven swarms. They all ran away. 
This wasin June. The first of July the honey-har- 
vest commenced, and lasted six weeks, in which 
time I took 1450 lbs. of honey; 200 lbs. of this was 
comb honey. T. J. Gross. 

Unitia, Tex., Dec. 24, 1887. 





HAS SOLD 25,000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I am a bee-keeper, not the poorest and not the 
best. I have 60 colonies now, which is the increase 
of 22 which I had inthe spring. I have sold 25,000 
lbs., and have some on hand yet. I intend to make 
bee-keeping my business, if I succeed in wintering 
my bees. M. J. KISTLER. 

Collingwood, Ind., Jan. 9, 1888. 

I presume, friend K., you mean that the 
25,000 Ibs. of honey is the total amount you 
have secured while you have been keeping 
bees, for you surely did not get it from the 
22 colonies which you say you had in the 
spring; or perhaps you buy and sell honey 
as we do. 


ONE-HALF BARREL OF HONEY FROM 22 COLONIES, 
AND INCREASED TO 40. 

The year 1887 has passed, and one more year we 
must put down as our“ bad year.”’ I started with 
22 hives, spring count. Here is what I made: Half 
a barrel of rather good honey; 24 one-pound sec- 
tions, and increased to 40. The year opened up 
with the very best of prospects. Spring came a 
month earlier than usual, and every thing looked 
bright and cheerful for Louisiana, and I must add 
here that every thing turned out well except hon- 
ey. C. K. SCHWING. 

Plaquemine, La. 


4000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 98 COLONIES. 

The past winter and summer has not been a very 
good year here for bees and honey—only about half 
a crop, anda loss of one-half to three-fourths of 
the bees, with some a loss of all their bees. I started 
in last winter with 100 colonies. I lost but two colo- 
nies in the chaff hive through the winter, and they 
were each second swarms, and should have been 
doubled up; but as they made me just the one 
hundredth colony, I would not double them up; so 
I lost them. If I had doubled them up, probably 
I should have wintered without a loss of a single 
colony. I have to-day 119 colonies, and took 3300 
Ibs. of comb and 700 lbs. of extracted honey. I 
got no surplus from young swarms. My honey is 
all sold but about 250 lbs. of extracted. I had one 
of the largest bee-keepers to see mea short time 
ago. He and his sons had 500 colonies last winter, 
and lost, by spring, 200. Another neighbor lost 80 
colonies. I feel proud of my apiary, and can truly 
say it is the nicest and best lot of hives in our 
county, and so say every one who sees them. 

Honesdale, Pa., Jan. 3, 1888. F. BRITENBAKER, 
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FROM !1 TO 24, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I started in the spring with 11 colonies—8 strong 
and 3 weak. I increased to 28 and took 200 lbs. of 
extracted and nearly 100 Ibs. in the 1-lb. section. 
My bees are all Italians but one. I Italianized them 
this summer, without losing a queen. I use the 
Peet cage. I have never seen its equal, to my no- 
tion. I have never lost a colony in wintering yet. 

EpGak A. BRIGGS. 

Manchester, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1888. 


4000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 65 COLONIES, SPRING 
COUNT. 

Like most other localities, it was too dry here the 
past season for honey; but asI have done better 
than they have on either side of me, I can’t com- 
plain. I commenced the season with about 65 colo- 
nies, and obtained 4000 lbs. of honey, mostly ex- 
tracted, while I see, down the river about Kansas 
City, they report no surplus, and up the river, in 
Iowa, they bave very little if any surplus honey; so 
it seems that this isa good honey location. I live 
atthe foot of the bluffs. I have the hills on the 
northeast of me, and the valley on the southwest. 
The river here runs northwest to southeast. The 
honey, all except a little linden, was gathered from 
the valley, as it was too dry for any thing on the 
hills. My crop is about all sold, mostlyin Kansas 
and Nebraska, which latter is but a few miles dis- 
tant. L. G. PuRVts. 

Forest City, Mo., Jan. 10, 1888. 











REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 


HOPES BLASTED BY FOUL BROOD. 

Y hopes were all blasted by foul brood, and 
my investment in bees proved to be a poor 
one and a perfect failure. The bees gave 
me a great amount of pleasure while I had 
them; and now the only way I have of get- 

ting even again is by renewing my subscription for 
GLEANINGS, that I may have the pleasure of read- 
ing it and gaining information, and be profited by 
the experience of others in bee culture. 
J. W. WHITE. 
San Antonio, Bexar Co., Tex., Jan. 5, 1888. 








ONLY 100 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 31 COLONIES. 
This has been avery poor honey season here. I 
got only about 100 pounds of honey from 81 colonies, 
spring count, and two swarms. But my bees 
gathered plenty from aster and goldenrod to winter 
on. JAMES M. DENHAM. 
Valley, Lewis Co., Ky. 


MOVING BEES TO FIELDS OF ALSIKE. 

While my bees did poorly the last season,I got 
enough honey (by moving 22 colonies some 5 or 6 
miles to a field of alsike clover) to do fairly well. At 
our State and county fairs I took a large plurality 
of the premiums offered at both fairs for displays of 


’ honey, bees, supplies, ete. I put 60 colonies in the 


cellar, in fair condition, and packed 5 on their sum- 
mer stands, with 23 without any extra protection. 
ELIAS COLE. 
Ashley, Delaware Co., Ohio, Dec. 30, 1887. 
Friend C., will you tell us the quality of 
that alsike honey ? Was it as liable tocandy 
as the common white-clover honey ? 








HALF THE BEES HAVE STARVED ALREADY. 

We have had the poorest season for honey in this 
part of the State since 1 came here from Knox Co., 
O., 17 years ago. About half of the bees have 
starved already, and [think the first of April will 
find very few bees alive that have not been fed. 
Feeding is so seldom required here that it makes peo- 
ple very careless about it; this is the first season 
since I have lived here that a good strong colony 
has failed to gather sufficient stores for winter. 
While we do not get as large yields as some sections 
we are pretty sure to get some surplus every year 
without feeding. I had a small crop this season. I 
have read the reports from the different sections of 
our country for several years; and I think we have 
as good a country for bees as can be found. We 
have comparatively little trouble in wintering. I 
have never losta stock. We winter out of doors, 
and bees fly every month in the year. We havea 
good fruit country, and society is as good here as in 
Ohio. 5. 8S. JOHNSON. 

Hudson, Mo., Jan. 2, 1888. 











NOYES AND QUERIES. 


DOES IT PAY TO FURNISH EXTRA QUEENS JUST BE- 
FORE SWARMING TIME? 
| INCE it requires 26 days to get a laying queen 
from the egg, will it pay bee-keepers at the 
North, in bees, to get queens from the South, 
provided they can get them promptly 16 days 
before their bees are ready to swarm? 
Woodville, Wis. W. W. FULLER. 
[As a rule I think, friend F., you would get a larg- 
ercrop of honey. and certainly more increase, by 
purchasing queens as you suggest. But there is 
no particular need of sending south for them, that 
I know of, in order to have them ready at the time 
ou mention. Another question comes in here: 
oes the bee-keeper wish to increase the number 
of his colonies?) 








JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

My report on the Japanese buckwheat is, 25 lbs. 
from one sown June 25. The season was so dry 
that I did not think it would make anything. I 
lost probably one-fourth of the seed on the ground. 
The honey crop this season was only about one- 
third of an average flow. Wo. 8S. SPAULDING. 

Montpelier, Ind., Dec. 17, 1887. 


OLD NEWSPAPERS V8. CHAFF. 
Wouldn't 3 inches of newspapers (packed in lay- 
ers) answer the purpose as well as 3 inches of chaff, 
in packing bees for winter? How would a dry 
warm root-cellar, under a granary, answer for a 
bee-repository? W. M. BARNUM. 
Angelica, N. Y. 


(Newspapers will oftentimes do tolerably well, 
— 5 tad do not permit the bees to dry out as chaff 
oes. 





PEAVINE CLOVER ON SANDY SOIL. 

Do you know whether the peavine clover will 
thriveon a light sandy soil? Do you know of any 
grass or clover that will thrive on such a soil? 

J.B. KiBBieE. 

Manchester, Ocean Co., N. J., Dec. 15, 1887. 


{We have never had much experience with pea- 
vine clover on sandy soil, but know that it grows 
with great vigor anywhere any other clover will 
grow. Willsome of the friends who have had ex- 
perience please enlighten us?) 
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SEVENTEEN BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCKWIEAT 
FROM ONE PECK OF SEED. 

Although grown under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, I thrashed 17 bushels of nice seed from 
the one peck of Japanese seed I purchased from 
you. It beat the silverbull and the common buck- 
wheat a good deal, for I sowed two bushels of each, 
and thrashed only 13 bushels of both—that is, 7 of 
silverhull and 6 of the common. I shall sow the 
Japanese exclusively hereafter. It is the nicest 
buckwheat I ever saw. A.J. SHEPARD. 

Walker, Linn Co., Iowa. 


HONEY EVAPORATED ON THE WING. 

[ think I have quite good evidence that bees have 
the capacity to separate or evaporate, in a large de- 
gree, the nectar while gathering it and returning to 
their hives. P.L. NORTON. 

Lanesboro, Pa., Dec. 20, 1887. 


(The idea, that a good deal of the watery portion 
of the honey is expelled while the bee is on the 
wing, is mentioned in the A BC book,. under the 
head of ‘‘ Water for Bees.” 





BEES ATTACKING BLACK AND NOT WHITE KID 
GLOVES. 

About two years agol was hiving a swarm and 
had on my hands a pair of black kid gloves. While 
hiving the swarm I was attacked most furiously, 
so I went into the house and put on a white pair. I 
came out, and was not attacked at all. My idea is, 
that the gloss of black objects is what attracts their 
attention more than any thing else. 

FRANZ ZSCHOFMITZSCH. 

Monticello, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1887. 


BEES SHOWING PREFERENCE FOR COLOR; THEY 
STING A BLACK CHICKEN, 

T see on page 932, you want more proof that bees 
are more apt to stipg dark than light colors. One 
of my hens was passiug through my apiary witha 
large brood of chicks. All but one were light color- 
ed. One was black. The bees attacked the black 
chicken and stung it to death before I could res- 
cue it. The hen and other chickens were not 
touched. Geo. A. WRIGHT. 

Glenwood, Pa., Dec. 20, 1887. 


CIDER-MILLS AND BEES. 

What damage will an open cider-mill do to an 
open apiary, within one mile distance? How can 
such damage be prevented or cured, if said mill 
can not be made bee-proof? J. JOHANSEN. 

Port Clinton, O. 


{Friend J., where the bees have flowers to work 
on that secrete honey while cider-making is going 
on, very often they will pay no attention to it 
whatever. During adrought, or dearth of pastur- 
age, however, you may have a great deal of troub- 
le, and I do not know any remedy but to take your 
bees away unless the mill can be made bee-proof 
with wire cloth.] 


CAN BEES BE KEPT PROFITABLY WITHIN SIX OR 
EIGHT RODS OF A RAILWAY TRACK? 

Where 80 to 100 colonies of bees are wintered on 
summer stands, within 6 to 8 rods of railroad track, 
would said bees be disturbed during cold winter 
weather by the jarring of about 12 heavily laden 
trains running over the track daily? 

Pittsford, Mich. G. H. DENMAN. 


(Friend D., I believe the reports that have been 
sent in indicate that, if other things are favorable, 
even such proximity to a railroad disturbs the bees 
but little. They get used to the noise and jar, and 
don’t seem to mind it.] 





OUR QUESTION: Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any remap ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.” 








UESTION NO. 31.—Is it possible to produce extract- 
ed honey, equal in body, color, and flavor, to a good ar- 
ticle of comb honey? 


Yes. GEO. GRIMM. 
Yes. DADANT & SON. 
Why not? PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Most certainly. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
My experience says it is. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think so—very decidedly too. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
It is possible but not practicable ina large apiary. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


It is not only possible, but a fact, that extracted 
honey is produced fully equal in body, color, and 
flavor, to the best of comb honey. 

CaAS. F. MUTH. 

Certainly; for extracted honey is nothing more 
nor less than comb honey with the comb taken out. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I think itis. The honey isthe same. The comb 
as a dilutent makes the comb the more palatable. 
We eat extracted honey too fast, and so soon tire of 
46. A. J. COOK. 


Recipe.—Let the honey stay on the hive till the 
close of the season, and itis comb honey. Then ex- 
tract it, and it won't fly out of the body nor off its 
color in the extractor. In the heavy localities, I 
suppose this plan is not very readily worked. 

E. E. Hasty. 

Yes, sir,’ee. Thatis just the kind of extracted 
honey I use and ship to my customers. I know that 
the usual extracted honey found on our markets is 
quite below the standard of ordinary comb honey, 
but this should not be so. Any of my customers who 
have tasted my extracted honey will vouch for the 
above statements, as will the editor of this journal. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


Yes. First-class extracted is superior in body and 
flavor to most comb honey sold, and equal to any. 
After it has been kept some time it deteriorates 
somewhat in flavor. This amounts to little, if kept 
in tin vessels. The color should be equal on the 
start, and with proper care will remain so. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 


Yes. If lleave my honey in the comb a month, 
for instance, itiscomb honey, either good or bad. 
Ten minutes later I may have it extracted, and it 
still has all those qualities the same as before; but 
I believe that, as a rule, itis not as good, from the 
fact that large quantities of it are extracted in an 
unripe condition. R. WILKIN. 


It is hardly fair to ask me such a question, when 
Iam almost exclusively a comb-honey raiser; but 
if I must answer, I wlll say that, when I want a real 
good meal of honey myself, I prefer extracted; 
and at the risk of being accused of heresy, I be- 
lieve it possible to produce extracted as good in 
every respect as that freshly taken from the comb. 

C.C. MILLER, 
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1 think itis. Extract your good article of comb 
honey, and have you not got honey in body, color, 
and flavor, equal tothe comb honey from which it 
was taken? If honey is capped before it is extract- 
ed, it must be equal to the comb honey before it 
was extracted. But what is possible and what is 
most profitable are two things. If we leave our 
honey in the combs for it to be all capped over, our 
crop would be small. Extract when the honey is 
thick; if not capped it is good enough. We should 
all be glad to get that this year. E. FRANCE. 


—Is it advisable to change the | 
Is it possible if desirable? 


GEO. GRIMM. 
No. Hardly. Kt. WILKIN. 
No, to both questions. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
No. No. The Germans call it free honey. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Neither advisable nor possible. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Ido not think itis desirable. It would be possi- 
ble, if it were desirable. JAMES HEDDON. 


QUESTION NO. 382 
name of extracted honey? 


No. 


Yes, if it is possible to find a better name; which 
I doubt our ever doing. O. O. POPPLETON. 


I do not think it advisable. Although possible in 
the course of time, it would be, I think, very diffi- | 
cult. C. C. MILLER. 


I don't think we can better the name of extracted. | 
Possibly it could be done, but it would take a long 
time. E. FRANCE. 


No. I see very little need of it, and I think it | 
scarcely possible. There would be some serious 
disadvantages inthe change. JAMES A. GREEN. 


1. Not unless a better one is given. It might be 
called “ crystal’ honey as the Canadian ** manag- 


ing committee” termit. 2. Yes. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Neither desirable nor practicable. We must ed- | 
ucate the people to distinguish it from strained 
honey, and this is being done from day to day. 

DADANT & SON. 

I see no possible reason for so doing. The name | 
is excellent, and we should aim to make it univer- 
salinits use. I think it would be difficult, even if | 
the name were undesirable. A.J.CooK. | 


The mania for changing established names in 
apiculture is very despisable. The change would 
be possible, if enough of us were afflicted with the 
mania; but I think that is not the case. 

E. E. Hasty. 

It is not advisable, as people are getting pretty | 
well acquainted with the present name, which has 
been used for the last 25 years or more. and a 
change would create confusion, which will probably 
take 25 more years to establish, at which time some | 
one will probably come and stir up the advisability 
of another change. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


| 
Many ridiculous improvements have been at: | 
tempted to better the name of ‘“ extracted’’ honey. | 
If a éhange for the better were possible, I can not | 
see the desirability, us the honey is, indeed, extract- | 
ed from the comb. If it could be extracted from 
something else than the comb, then I should 

be in favor of adding the word “comb” in some 


shape. Caas. F. Mura. 


| for it. 


| mates. 


| no estimate of any value. 


QUESTION No. 33.—If extracted honey will bring 
two-thirds the price of comb honey, which would be the 
more profitable to produce, comb or extracted? How 
much more do you estimate it costs to raise comb honey 
than extracted? 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Both. 2. One-third more. 


9 
we 


1. Extracted. Nearly double. R. WILKIN. 


9 
“: 


Fully twice as much. 
DADANT & SON. 
I think there would be but little choice. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Other things being cqual, extracted. Two-thirds 
more. JAMES A. GREEN. 


1. Extracted. 


provided you make a home market 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Extracted, 
Onc-third more. 


Comb honey, as with our present system it doesn’t 
cost one-third more to produce comb honey. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Much would depend upon the bee-keeper and his 
situation; with mc it would be about an even thing. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
With me, and in my market, it is the most profita- 
ble to produce extracted honey. lam not posted 
as to the cost of raising comb honey. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Extracted, to the first question; the answer to 
the last will depend much on locality and the bee- 
keeper; but my experience would lead me to say 
double. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


We can not get half as much comb honey as we 
ean of extracted, and we would rather run a yard 
for extracted, as far as work is concerned, so I 
would say extracted, at two-thirds the price of comb, 
is more profitable. E. FRANCE. 


If Iam right, comb honey would be the more 


| profitable in rather lean localities, and extracted 
| honey in very productive localities. 
| apiary, 1 should say it costs about two cents a 
| pound more to produce honey in sections. 


In my own 


E. E. Hasty. 
For the average bee-keeper, extracted, decidedly. 


| I think it costs the average bee-keeper twice as 


much to produce comb honey as it does extracted. 
The expert may produce comb nearly as cheaply as 


extracted, but this takes long experience and much 


A. J. COOK. 


Considering all, cost is about even. 


skill. 


Comb honey. 


In considering cost we must not leave from view 
| the condition of the colonies for winter. 
| this question entirely form the standpoint of a Wis- 


l answer 


consin winter, and have no reference to milder cli- 
GEO. GRIMM. 


I think this whole matter of comb versus extract- 


| ed, varies so much with the place and the man, 
| that every man is a law unto himself. To your 


first question I should say, extracted. Ihave done 
so little at extracting of late years that I can give 
C.C. MILLER. 


It will be more profitable to produce extracted 
honey. The exact amount, how much more it costs 


| to produce comb honey, is of a speculative nature, 


and depends on the energy and ability of the bee- 
keeper, and on what his time is worth. If his time 
is worth nothing, it costs him nothing more. He 
gets paid for his sections and fdn.,and his shipping- 
cases may balance his barrels. CHAs. F. MUTH. 
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MMIYSELE AND JdY NEIGHBORS. | 


What shall it profita man,if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?—MARK 8: 36. 


OUR “ YORK STATE’? NEIGHBORS. 


T the appointed time, January 17, at 2 

p.M.,1 was on hand ready for the 
y York State bee-keepers’ convention ; 

and, in fact, 1 was the only one on 

hand. Although I came all the way 
from Ohio to this convention, there was not 
a York State man present in the convention 
rooms at the opening hour. I should not 
have been thus early, perhaps, had it not 
been announced that friend Doolittle would 
open the discussion in regard to using full 
sheets of foundation in the brood-chamber. 
As it happened, however, he was not present 
at all, neither did he send in a communica- 
tion. Neither was C. C. Miller present, nor 
H. D. Cutting; and although the pro- 
gramme announced that Capt. Hethering- 
ton would lead the discussion in regard to 
organizing an international bee-keepers’ 
association, he was not present, neither did 
he send in any communication. In the 
same way, we did not meet Julius Huffman, 
L. C. Root, R. F. Holterman, nor C. R. 
Isham. In fact, of the eleven different 
prominent bee-keepers who were announced 
on the programme, only two were present. 
Shall we complain of the York State bee- 
keepers that they are lacking in enthusiasm 
or a sense of dutv? God forbid. Very like- 
ly it is a Christian duty to do a certain 
amount of complaining. and remonstrate 
occasionally as one goes through the path of 
duty: but I think, dear friends, the great 
trouble is, we shall complain too much in- 
stead of not enough. Ido not know just 
why these friends were all absent. nor do I 
know why the number in attendance this 
winter at Utica should have been so much 
less than those who attended avear ago. In 
many localities the drought and short crops 
have made bee-men feel poor; but York 
State, during the past season, has been 
blessed in honey-crops far above her sister 
States. Doubtless many of the friends were 
kept away by sickness or important duties; 
but I fear the greater part of them remain- 
ed at home because the weather was severe- 
ly cold, and because of a sort of indifference 
that is the greatest obstacle in the way of 
furthering any good work. Some may ask, 
‘Brother Root, are you really sure that it 
pays in any sense to attend conventions? Is 
it really worth while to keep them up, es- 
pecially when we have so many publications 
devoted to our industry, and so many cheap- 
er ways of giving and receiving know)l- 
edge?” To which I reply, ‘‘ Dear friends, I 
do feel satisfied that it pays to attend con- 
ventions, if they are properly conducted.”’ 
Well, what shall we do to make sure that 
they ave properly conducted? ‘ Why, at- 
tend them yourself; pay your dollar toward 
the support of the institution, and then ex- 
ercise your privilege as an American citizen. 
of voting for that which is right and good 
and pure and true. If you decide not to at- 


<< 





tend, do not, I beg of you, criticise and ob- 


ject, and find fault with those who do 
attend.” 

I was very much pleased to find the meet- 
ing was to be opened with prayer by one of 
the resident pastors of the city of Utica. I 
had an opportunity of having just a few 
minutes’ conversation with him, and it 
made me feel like praising God to know 
that such good staneb servants of his are to 
be found all over our land, in our great cit- 
ies as well as in our country towns. I very 
soon learned to love and respect our good 
president, Mr. W. E. Clark. I have also 
learned to feel a very warm friendship for 
the patient, quiet secretary, friend Knick- 
erbocker. As the treasurer was absent, Mr. 
K. was obliged to act for him part of the 
time, both as secretary and treasurer. 

The first topic was, ‘* Does it pay to culti- 
vate plants specially for honey?” This 
seemed to be decided almost unanimously 
in the negative. Better devote your time 
and land to alsike and mammoth clover, 
buckwheat, and rape, in localities where the 
latter flourishes. A Mr. Crocker, who was 
present, reported about 80 acres in alsike 
clover during the past season, within range 
of his bees. This alsike was raised by the 
farmers about him, specially for a forage 
crop, Without reference to honey at all. 

One member of the convention informed 
us, that at one time when acres of buck- 
wheat in his vicinity were producing no 
honey at all, he got quite a good yield of 
buckwheat honey by moving his aplary sev- 
eral miles to another locality where the 
buckwheat was yielding honey. In this 
case it was the buckwheat on the hills that 

roduced the honey when that in the val- 
eys did not. I remember to have met a 
similar case in my own experience. 

‘** Does it pay to use full sheets of founda- 
tion in the brood-chamber ?”’ was discuss- 
ed generally; and I believe the result was, 
that very few had tested the matter suffi- 
ciently to be satisfied. Mr. Crocker, mention- 
ed above, had used about 40 of the Heddon 
hives, and thought he had a little better re- 
sults in comb honey where he put nothing 
in the brood-chamber but starters. Of 
course, the new swarms that were worked 
on the above plan had little or no stores for 
winter, as the result of giving so much from 
sections. When asked if he did not think 
all the guin made was on account of the 
lack of stores in the brood-chamber, he said 
he thought not, and his experience seems to 
agree with the teachings of Heddon and 
Hutchinson, that it pays us to get all the 
white honey in the sections, even if it does 
result in leaving the bees entirely destitute 
of stores when the season is over. 

No one present had succeeded with ar- 
tificial fertilization. unless, indeed, the old 
Kohler method of causing drones and 
queens to fly a little later in the day than 
the usual time, be called artificial. 

The topic, ‘‘ How can we organize an in- 
ternational bee-keepers’ association that 
will best promote the interests of bee-keep- 
ers?” occupied more time and attention 
than any other one thing. The trouble 
seems to be, so many have different ideas in 
regard to what this organization shall ac- 
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complish. Some of the brothers wished to 
—_ one thing, and some another ; | 
and, all together, the question seems to be} 
rather unwieldy. A few wished to have it | 
worked as a means of giving each member | 
of the association private advices in regard 
to the honey-market. Others wanted it | 
made general for all. both producer, con- | 
sumer, and middle-man. The following | 
quotation in regard to it, we clip from the | 
A. B. J.; but no one seems to know who the | 


author is: ° | 


The convention of honey-producers in the State 
of New York will begin at Utica, Tuesday next. 
Three days will be occupied in the deliberations. 
J. L. Scofield will preside. The producers of over 
5,000,000 pounds of comb honey and 1,000,000 of ex- 
tracted honey as an annual crop will be present. 

Among other subjects to be discussed will be the 
shape, size, and style of the packages for the com- 
ing year, the price to be churged to the wholesale 


dealers, and a plan for unity of action to prevent | 
the cheapening competition which bas marked the | 


sale of honey during the past. 

It is proposed to form a trust, to be composed of 
all the large producers in the State, nominally to 
regulate the size of combs. so as to unify the mar- 
ketable packages, but actually to buy up all surplus 
honey when there isa glut of production, so us to 


keep up the price and shut out competitors who | 


might be willing to sell at a sacrifice. It is expect- 


ed that this plan will meet with great opposition | 


from the small producers. 


While the above is not exactly true, it 
outlines the work proposed. The matter of 


buying up the surplus honey so as to make | 


a corner in the market, I do not remember 
to have heard suggested. I believe the con- 
clusion was, to organize a honey: producers’ 
union ; and to meet the expense of oe 
statistics in regard to the honey crop, anc 
forwarding them promptly, an admission 
fee of one dollar was to be charged; and 
unybody can be a member of this union by 
sending a dollar to G. H. Knickerbocker, 
Pine Plains, N. Y., who will forward ciren- 
lars, giving full particulars in regard to the 
matter, if desired. Of course, this union is 
not to consist entirely of York State bee- 
keepers, but it is expected to represent the 
United States, Canada, and any other 
country where honey is produced, that cares 
to assist in the matter. 

The question-box brought forth a good 
deal of fun, and, we hope. threw light on 
many subjects. Friend N. N. Betsinger 
gave usa most excellent talk in regard to 
the marketing of comb honey. The special 
point he brought out was a somewhat novel 
one to me; but as soon as he mentioned it, I 
felt sure he was right. It was this: People, 
the world over, are fond of change. Our 
forefathers first brought honey to market in 


pails and tubs. When somebody devised a | 


clean nice box with a pane of glass over one 
end, it started a boom in honey, because the 
idea was so unique. Of course, honey in 
neat clean boxes brought a better price. 
When father Quinby, however, brought 
honey to market in abox having glass on 
Four sides, so that it was really a little glass 
show-case, this called forth a new demand, 
and much better prices still. A little later, 
friend Betsinger himself, if I am correct, 
gave usa glass box holding only a single 
comb. The glasses were held in the oppo- 
site sides by tin points. This had its boom, 
and prices were up at one time as high as 


| 40 cts. a pound, we are told. Your humble 


servant, at about this stage of proceedings, 
suggested a box holding only one pound, and 
this created another boom. especially when 
these one-pound boxes were packed in a 
case of 24 or 48 pounds. The one-pound 
section had its boom, and is booming yet, | 
believe, a little ahead of any thing else, 
even if some of the York State folks did 
hurl anathemas at your bald-headed servant 
A. I. Root because he had the audacity to 
teach the public to demand little sections of 
/only a pound each, when they might have 
been perfectly satisfied with the two-pound 
sections. had nothing better been shown 
them. I here called forth quite a little fun 
by remarking that I should not wonder if 
we should be obliged to get out new things 
a good deal as the women do in their bon- 
nets and manner of doing up their hair. It 
gives variety to life. There are none of us 
_but tire after a while of having a constant 
sameness, day after day and month after 
/month. I mentioned that, in our own 
State of Ohio, the women-folks must have 
a new way of doing up their hair about 
once a year. When we men-folks just be- 
gin to get reconciled to bangs, and think 
/they are rather pretty after all, then the 
women start out with a top-knot on top of 
| their head. and so on. Friend Aspinwall, 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, said that, in 
| York State, they change their styles and 
| fashions once a week. 
|The only matter that brought up any thing 
like unpleasantness during our convention 
| was, that friend Betsinger, at the close of 
his excellent talk, recommended ptetty ve- 
_hemently a little paper box of his own, with 
/aglass window in it. I presume that no one 
would have objected to mentioning his 
| own wares in his essay, were it not that the 
_ paper box is patented—or, at least, a patent 
hes been granted him on some feature of it. 
| Asameans of avoiding similar unpleasant 
/ scenes, C. M. Goodspeed suggested that, 
/ hereafter, no article should be exhibited 
;to the convention, on which there was 
japatent. This stirred up a bigger hornet’s- 
/mest yet, and he made haste to withdraw 
his motion. 

Now, please do not conclude, dear friends, 
that our convention was the means of stirring 
up bad feelings. This matter of the paper 
boxes was laughed off pleasantly, and, in 
fact, there was so much pleasant good nature 
constantly going on, that I forgot myself so 
far as to get away back into one of my boy- 
hood excesses. I had almost forzotten that 
{ used to get into fits of laughter that were 
uncontrollable. In fact, 1 don’t know that 
I have laughed until [ cried, for twenty long 
years. as I did at this convention. When 
they found out that I was trying hard to be 
sober and sedate, as becometh an editor, and 
one who is away from home, they seemed 
to take pleasure in arb ee” me to mirth. 
Finally, when I began tothink [had obtained 
the victory,and was going to be steady the 
rest of the evening. one of the reporters 
started me going again. Brother Aspinwall 
was making quite an elaborate speech ; and 
when he got to the point where he said, 








with a good deal of emphasis, that a cert in 
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thing would be a bad aeenagges ae reporter | 
rs pene in a loud whisper, that he prob- 
ably meant ‘‘ vice-precedent.’’ Now, this is 
a small matter indeed, and perhaps you 
think there is not any thing funny about it; 
but it set me going again until the tears ran 
down my cheeks, and I fairly suffered. I 
did not dare to look at that reporter any 
more during the convention. To add 
to my troubles, the president here called on 
me to stand up, open the question-box, and 
answer the questions. 

Well. now, [ tell you, dear friends, it is a | 
good thing to get to laughing once in a while 
until you shake all of the bad feelings and 
muddy waters out of you. There were quite 
a few present who had before, perhaps, felt 
a little edgewise toward me about some | 
things in the past, and I am sorry to confess | 
that I felt a good deal the same toward them. 
But the fun we had that evening washed it 
all out as effectually as we used to wash the 
marks from our slates with clean pure snow 
in winter time, away back in childhood. 

At this present moment, God knows that 
[ have nothing but love and good will toward | 
every friend there; and this love and good | 
will, I believe, overflowed a little, and has. 
taken in some who were not there. I hope 
the memory of that convention will give me 
grace to be milder in my replies, and kinder 
in my editorial work in the future. And if 
it shall transpire that God has given me the 
faculty for helping to make conventions 
pleasant and interesting, [ shall rejoice in 
that faculty asa gift from him: and if it 
shall also transpire that more of these broth- 
ers will go-to conventions because of the | 
knowledge that I shall be there to help make | 
it pleasant, I will try not to mind the ex- | 
pense; for, as in our text. what shall it) 


profit a man, even though he do get to be | 
well off by staying at home, and attending to 
business, even though he gain the whole world, 
in tact, if it be true that, by so doing, he | 
holds aloof from his fellow-men, and misses | 
the opportunities of helping others, and, at 
the same time, helping himself? Yesterday 
I went up to the dentist’s to have my teeth 
fixed. When done, I asked him if our family | 
was owing him any thing. He said he be- | 
lieved not. and added, ‘* Mr. Root, I know | 
how hard you try to keep things paid up, and | 
to oweno man any thing. Well, I too have 
been trying, and trying hard, to owe nothing 
to anybody,except good will; and I want to 
owe all mankind a hearty good will as long 
as I live.”’ 

Owe no man any thing, but to love one another. — 
ROMANS 13:8, 

Now, dear friends, if attending conven- | 
tions helps us in the line of the above little | 
text, we have almost no business staying at 
home when they are held in our vicinity— 
that is, when we are reasonably able to af- 
ford the expense. Shall we not come toa 
standstill, and ask the question. ‘‘ What are 
we living for?”’ and finally, ‘* What doth it | 
profit a man?” as in the language of our | 
text. More than one man has discovered, at | 
the close of his life, that riches have little to | 
do, comparatively, with making a man hap- | 
py; and when we come to die, millions of | 
money will not purchase the peace of God. 


Our OWN APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R,. ROOT. 


SALT; ITS VALUE AS A LUBRICANT IN 
FACILITATING THE REMOVAL OF WAX 
SHEETS FROM ROLLS AND 
DIPPING-BOARDs. 


OON after the receipt of the card 

& from M. M. Baldridge, which we 
3) published on page 944. Dec. 15, stat- 
ing the value of salt in founda- 
tion- working, I told the foreman 

of the wax department to give the thing a 
most thorough test in more ways than one. 
This he immediately set about todo. All 
those who have made foundation are aware 
that, in order to get the best results, the 
sheets of wax, before being run.into the 
rolls, should be drawn from shallow tin 
vats of warm water in order to give the 


| sheets the proper temperature. In times 


past we have used in said vats only clear 


| water. 


Our first experiment with the salt was to 
add a little of it in the vats of water referred 
to, inabout the proportion of a quart of salt 
to five gallons of water. The rolls were 
then thoroughly drenched in briny water— 
no starch or other lubricant being used. 
Upon trial the sheets went through the rolls 
with little if any sticking. It soon became 


evident that the brine alone was not suf- 


ficient. As prescribed in friend Baldridge’s 
letter, we then mixed a little of the brine in 
the starch paste, in the proportion of 1 of 


the former to 20 of the latter. In connection 


therewith the brine water was used in the 
shallow vats as befure. Foundation was 
then rolled out with little if any trouble 


' from the sticking,and the results were high- 


ly satisfactory indeed. There is not only 


/much less trouble in picking the first end of 


the sheet off the rolls, but a much larger 
quantity of foundation can be turned out in 
the same time. Said our Mr. Kimball, on 
the first day’s trial, as I watched the nice 
sheets peel off the rolls with so little trouble, 
‘* See here; we have run off as much foun- 
dation so far this forenoon as we did all day 
yesterday. How is that for salt?” It was 
then, 1 think. 11 A. M.,and on the day pre- 
vious no brine had been used. It seemed to 
me hardly possible that it could do this right 
along: but the foreman assures me that, 
since that time, with the salt he has averaged 
about as well. 


SALT FOR THE DIPPING-BOARDS. 


Mr. Baldridge also mentioned the ease 
with which sheets could be removed from 
the dipping-boards when the latter were 


| soaked with brine water. We have care- 


fully tested the matter, and find it just as 
friend B. states. We now keep the “‘sheeters,”’ 
or dipping-boards, when not in use, soaked 
continually in brine water. Without the 


_ addition of the salt in the water. the boards 


would roughen and become totally unfit for 
use. 


TO WHOM DOES THE CREDIT BELONG ? 


Mr. Baldridge, in the card referred to in 
this article, does not claim to have originated 


| the idea, but says he got it from a friend. 
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In acard received since, this friend writes, 
telling how he accidentally made the dis- 
covery. It reads as follows : 

Mr. A. 1. Root:—On page 944, Dec. 15, I see Mr. M. 
M. Baldridge gives the use of salt brine to prevent 
sticking to the dipping-boards. In the spring of 
1883 my brother and I purchased of you a fdn. ma- 
chine. Your directions were, to use starch, which 
we tried; also soap; but stick it would, till we gave 
it up in disgust. Later on, some sheets of wax fell 
intoa pork-barrel, and we found to our delight that 
they ran through the mill likeacharm. We then 
used salt thereafter, and we never again had foun. 
dation stick. Finding that friend Baldridge had 
trouble with the sheets sticking, I gave him the 
secret. Let the people haveit. It is worth money 
to any One having fdn.to make. E. A. MORGAN. 

Columbus, Wis., Dec. 28, 1887. 

Friend Baldridge, thinking the “ secret ”’ 
was too good to keep from the brethren at 
large, ‘‘ let the cat out of the bag.”’ 

A CHEAP WAY OF GIVING SAL'T TO BEES. 

Oh, yes! The little evaporated particles of 
salt which will adhere to the foundation 
will inno way make it less acceptable to 
the bees; but if the theory is true, that the 
bees require salt, then the value of the 
foundation so made is enhanced. 

T-TIN SUPPORTS ; A CONTINUATION OF THE 
SUBJECT DISCUSSED ON PAGE 22, 
JAN. IST ISSUE. 

Since my description of the T super in the 
January issue of GLEANINGS. in the depart- 
ment of Our Own Apiary, we have had some- 
thing like a score of suggestions. I have 
not taken time to reply to each one individ- 
ually, but I will take space here to answer 
two orjthree of the suggestions. It will be 
remembered, that I was not satisfied with 
the T-tin rests. I made a remark, some- 
thing to the effect that we would hail with 
joy a device which would hold the T tins 
just as securely, and yet at much less ex- 

nse. Asa partial solution to this problem, 

mentioned my experiment in the use of a 
piece of strong strap iron, bent in the middle 
at aright angle. This was not feasible. be- 
cause it would pull out too easily when 
driven into the bottom edge of the wood. To 
overcome this difficulty, quite a number of 
friends have suggested making a T-tin rest 
of strap iron, cut and bent asin the sub- 
joined engraving. The prongs 
are intended to be driven 
through the side near the lower 
inside edge of the side of the T 
super, leaving the lower step, so to speak, to 
support the T tin. flush with the bottom 
edge of the ‘super. Three of the little 
pieces of iron, so bent, are to be driven 
equally distant on each of the sides. I im- 
mediately instructed the foreman of our 
tinning department to make me several of 
these, after the above description, of heavy 
strap*iron, light strap iron, and of heavy 
tin. Samples of this I drove into the T- 
super sides in the manner I have already 
described; but I found that, instead of 
driving in securely, they had a tendency to 
split the wood. Moreover, it was only oc- 
casionally that I could succeed in driving 
one squarely into the wood. It would bend 





and kink up. Even if it were practicable to 
drive them into the wood, it would necessi- 
tate an expensive die to punch them out, and 
then two folds would require to be bent 
with a common tinner’s folder, to make the 
steps, as it were. Considered from all points, 
I think we shall have to discard these also 
as impracticable and expensive. 

Two or three other friends seem to have 
misapprehended the real purpose of these 
T-tin rests. Oneor two say, ‘* Why not make 
saw-cuts in the T-super sides, and crowd 
the upright part of the T tin into the saw- 
cut ?” thus: 
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The T tins are then to be nailed down. I 
admit. that this would hold the T tins very 
securely; but bear in mind, that they would 
be stationary, and not movable, when so 
fastened. The office of the little pieces of 
strap iron, as described to you on page 29 
was to support the T tins, and yet admit of 
their easy removal. The reason for not 
having them stationary is fully discussed on 
pages 217 and 221, inclusive, of last year. 
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Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.-MaTT. 16: 25, 











WE have to-day 7732 subseribers. You see, 
friends, we are getting nearer the 8000. Perhaps 
we should say right here, that we are printing 9000 
copies of our journal each issue. The rest, over 
and above our regular list, go out as sample copies. 
Our advertisers really have the advantage of a 
circulation of 9000. 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM! 

WE are obliged to warn our readers to be careful 
about sending bees, queens, or supplies of any kind 
to William Connelly, of Ogden, Boone Co., Iowa. 
He has a way of excusing himself, by saying that 
the goods were for a cousin of his, by the same 
name, who has gone away, etc. Investigation, how- 
ever, shows that no man but himself has for years 
lived there under the name of William Connelly. 
We have employed a man to look up the matter. 


FRIEND SECOR’S POEM. 

I WANT to suggest that the little pocm on page 
100 seems to be just in harmony with the spirit of 
that convention, and, in fact, in harmony with the 
spirit of all the conventions I have attended this 
winter. Had friend Secor been present at Utica, he 





would have found just as bright intellects, just as 
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much enthusiasm, and just as much genial good- 
fellowship. If friend S. is a bee-man, I tell you, 
my friends, he is alsoa poet of no mean order. 
Where can you find more expressed in a few short 
verses than in the above little poem? You should 
have been at the convention, though, to be able to 
drink in the music that hums forth from not only 
every line, but almost every word of that bright 
little pen-picture. 


MATTER FOR GLEANINGS. 

I BELIEVE there never was a time when we had so 
large an amount of really good copy awaiting pub- 
lication as now. We shall endeavor to give place 
to all that is worthy of insertion; but to do so, it 
may take a couple of months. We hope this ex- 
planation will be an answer to those who may be 
wondering why their articles have not appeared in 
print. In order to hear from all, we shall have to 
ask the friends to write as briefly as_ possible. 
Short articles, amounting to two or three inches of 
printed matter, are highly acceptable at any time. 


THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER. 

Dip you ever! Another bee-journal under the 
above caption has started. This time it isin Des 
Moines, Iowa. The editor and publisher is our old 
friend Joseph Nysewander, formerly one of the 
shorthand writers at the Home of the Honey-Bees, 
and latterly a supply-dealer at Des Moines. As 


in the supply-business, and in addition has, like 
some of the rest of us, hitched on a bee-journal. 
Vol. I. No. lof his journal presents a good appear- 
ance, and will doubtless fill a niche in the West. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL IN A NEW DRESS. 

THE first numbers of our esteemed cotemporary, 
the A. B. J., for 1888, have come out in a new dress. 
It is printed almost wholly from new type, and the 
matter has been somewhat rearranged. Altogeth- 
er it isadecided improvement. As in times past, 
GLEANINGS extends the right hand of fellowship, 
and wishes the publisher every success. In this 
connection we note with pleasure the brotherly 


have they got a better kind of seed that makes these 
solid heavy heads? In the latter case, we want 
some of the seeds. There is one thing very pleasant 
to me in regard to this: While these far-away 
brothers are helping us by supplying us with cab- 
bages, when we are cabbage hungry, we are perhaps 
also helping them by taking their fine products off 
their hands. They cost $14.00 a hundred here, but 
I don’t suppose our foreign friends get 14 cts. apiece 
for them by considerable. I wonder if we have ne’ 
asubscriber in Holland who could tell just what 
the cabbages do net them that they send off to 
America. 


OMITTING ADDRESSES. 

WE hoped we should not be obliged to say any 
thing more about this right away; but some of the 
brethren are getting to be quite bad again. Seethe 
following: 

Mr, A. I. Root:--I wish my name discontinued from your list. 
I do not wish to take GLEANINGS any longer. 

WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

On the opposite side of the postal card, all we can 
make out of the postmark is “ing.’’ Without the 
postoffice, we should have to look over 7732 names 
to find William Hawkins. Had there been any cor- 
respondence with him during the year past, we 

| could find him by hunting over letters, and we have 
already spent considerable time over it, without 
avail. Now, friend William, if this meets your eye, 


| we hope you will be kind enough to tell us where 
you will see by the advertising columns, he is still | — ug re 


feeling existing among all our bee-journals at the | 


present time, and likewise the absence of little 
petty jealousies which, we are sorry to say, used to 
crop out once in a while. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


SINCE our last issue we are informed that the | 


American Garden has purchased the Gardener’s 
Monthly and Horticulturist, and consolidated it with 
the American Garden. The Gardener's Monthly has 
been an acknowledged authority of its class for 42 
years. A short time ago the American Garden pur- 
chased the Floral Cabinet. There is one good thing 
about these consolidations—one gets nearly every 
thing that is valuable, and has to go over only one 
journal instead of three. It has often seemed to 
me like the economy of uniting two weak swarms 
of bees—you get one rousing colony. I believe it 
has not yet become the fashion among bee-jour- 
nals to double up. _ 


CABBAGES FROM AMSTERDAM. 

THAT is where we got them, dear friends: and 
our boys are having a tiptop trade in them on the 
streets of Medina, and they are magnificent cab- 
bages—in fact, the hardest heads, I believe, we ever 
saw in the world. Now, then, is it the skill our 
Amsterdam brethren havein raising cabbages, or 


you live, and I assure you we will stop your copy 
of GLEANINGS instantly. 


SEED-SOWING FOR VEGETABLE PLANTS. 

Now is the time, dear friends, with most of you 
for sowing the seeds for cabbage, cauliflower, to- 
mato, celery, and, if you choose, kohl-rabi, onions, 
beets, etc. Some may urge that it is altogether too 
early; but I tell you, strong, thrifty, early plants, 
that have been several times transplanted, almost 
invariably find a customer, and at good prices. A 
tomato-plant, for instance, that has been trans- 
planted unti! the root is a great mass of fibers, with 
a good short stout stalk is worth five or even ten 
cents, if the ordinary thin delicate spindling plants 
are worth a cent apiece. If theythreaten to grow 
too fast, keep them growing slowly, in a cooler 
temperatiire. This cooler temperature, with free- 
dom from frost, is easily secured by frames of cloth 
instead of glass; and the common cheap muslin, 
such as you get at the stores, answers, so far as I 
know, as well as the water-proof fabric. Perhaps, 
however, the latter lasts enough longer to pay for 
getting it. For full particulars in regard to this 
matter, see our new book, *‘ What to Do, and How to 


| be Happy while Doing it.” 


MORE ABOUT THE CHILD THAT GREW SO FAST; HIS 
RECENT DISCOVERY, AS MENTIONED IN OUR 
OWN APIARY, THIS ISSUE. 

Our older readers will doubtless remember that 
our old friend E. A. Morgan, who has given us such 
a valuable invention (see page 110), is none other 
than the one we named, some years ago, “the A BC 
child who grew so fast.’’ You see, friend M. took 
hold of bee culture so suddenly, and made such as- 
tonishing strides, that we were all surprised. If I 
remember correctly, he has had some misbaps that 
didn’t turn out so lucky as this one, when he let 
those sheets of wax tumble into the pork-barrel. 
The latter mishap bids fair to be not only lucky for 
| friend M., but a pretty big streak of luck for all of 
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us. 
about by being in such proximity to the pork-bar- 
rel! If that is not jumping from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, then Ido not know. Can't friend Secor 
weave us a poem with the above materials? Well, 
old friend, we owe you a vote of thanks, any way. 
Perhaps it ought to be something more than thanks. 
But you see you did not studyitout atall. Itis 
like the boy who whistled out in school. He dis- 
claimed all responsibility, on the ground that ‘it 
whistled itself.” 


SPECIAL NOYIGES. 


WHEELBARROWS, WITH GAS-PIPE LEGS AND HAN- 
DLES AND WOOD BOX. 
We still have a few of the old iron wheelbarrows 
on hand that we wish to close out, and todo so we 
offer them at $3.50 each. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GARDEN-SEEDS. 


Since our list was printed in the January No., we 
have secured many important reductions in the 
price of staple seeds. At the same time, I believe 
we get the very best stock that can be furnished. 
For prices, see our new seed-iist, which we hope to 
have ready to mai! in about a week. 











NEW 10-INCH FDN. MILL, $17.00. 

A customer in Eufaula, Ala., is holding “a 10-inch 
A. I. Root comb-foundation machine, which has 
never been used, and is inthe original box in which 
itcame fromthe factory.” To make a quick sale 
we offer this machine for $17.00 cash. This is an 
excellent opportunity for some of our Southern 
friends to obtain a new mill at a reduction, and 
save freight or express charges. 

ANOTHER DECLINE IN PRICE OF JAPANESE BUCK- 
WHEAT. 

It gives us more pleasure to inform our readers 
of a decline in prices than of an advance. This 
time itis the Japanese buckwheat that has made 
such astonishing yields the past season, in spite of 
drought. We have succeeded in securing a large 
lot ata price to enable us to offer it at the follow- 
ing prices: 1 lb., 12 cts.; % peck, 60 cts.; 1 peck, 
$1.00; ‘4 bushel, $1.90; 1 bushel! (50 lbs.), $3.50; 5 bush- 
els or over, $3.00 per bushel. 


THE ““GRAND RAPIDS”’ LETTUCE. 
At this writing, nearly half of my eight ounces of 


seed has been sent off in the 5 and 25 cent pack- 
ages; and the prospect is, that I shall get my mon- 
ey back, and have some seed for our own green- 
house and outside grounds besides. At the same 
time, the seed will be tested by thousands of dif- 
ferent people during the coming year. For five 
cents you get about 70 or 80 seeds of lettuce, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


During the month of February we allow ua dis- 
count of 3 percent from our entire catalogue, as 
un inducement for our customers to send their 
orders now... We have great piles of goods ready 
tor the busy months of April, May, and June; but 
the experience of former years has taught us that 
you are wiser to order early than to depend on this 
stock on hand, for it has usually been exhausted 
right in the midst of the busy time, when all the 
friends want their goods by first train. We try each 
year to be better prepared than the year before; 
but each year. so far, has brought increased trade, 
so that some delays were unavoidable, however much 
we regretted them. We are better prepared this 
year than ever before for promptness, and we want, 
if possible, to be prompt through the entire season. 
You can help us, as well as yourselves, if you antici- 
pate your needs and send some of your orders now. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND THE SUGAK-BUSH. 
The season for making maple sugar and syrup is 
almost here; and those who expect to engage in the 
business are looking about for best appliances and 


methods. You don’t know what is best, nor the 
many short cuts in the process, till you have read 


| 
Just think of it! a great invention coming | 





Prof. Cook’s new book on “Maple Sugar and the 
Sugar-bush.”’ This book was written in the spring 
of 1887, at my request. As the author has, perhaps, 
one of the finest sugar camps in the United States, 
as well as being an enthusiastic lover of all farm 
industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to handle the 
subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome 
moral lessons with the latest and best method of 
managing to get the finest sugar and maple syrup, 
with the least possible expenditure of cash and 
labor. Everybody who makes sugar or molasses 
wants the sugar-book. It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 
Price 35¢e; by mail, 38. 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S WHEELBARROW A BOON TO 

ALL. 

We have been selling this wheelbarrow for about 
two years, and it elicits praise and admiration 
everywhere. When we received the first lot we 
gave one to our mail-carrier on which to wheel the 
mail up to the postoffice. He had not been using it 
long when one of our Medina meat-market men in- 
quired where he got it; and, finding we had them 
tor sale, soon purchased one for delivering. The 
grocers, also, noticing bow light, strong, and tasty 
they were, and ulso that the price was so low, soon 
supplied themselves. Private families saw many 
places where they would help them, and purchas- 
ed, till, within the past two years, we have sold 15 or 
20 of them in our own little town of 1500, without 
any solicitation on our part. They simply sold 
themselves. Wecite this to show you howtaking 
they are, and how easily some of you who read this 
may bring a blessing to your neighbors and a little 
remuneration to yourselves for the trouble. We 
haveso much confidence in them that we have given 
the factory an order for a carload of 500; and by 
so doing we have secured a special low price. We 
are thus enabled to offer extra inducements to 
those who buy in quantities, or to dealers who ad- 
vertise them in their circulars, and to the trade 
generally. See our ad. on another page, and write 
us for special prices, naming the quantities of each 
size you want. The large size seems to take best. 


OF PLATE-GLASS AND GLASS- 
WARE. 


Owing to a strike of nearly if not quite all the 
workmen inthe glass-factories of the East, includ- 
ing those of Pittsburgh, which is likely to last for 
some months, the price of plate-glass and glass 
honey-tumblers and pails has materially advanced. 
As we put in a large stock of plate-glass of the sizes 
used for shipping-cases (given on page 13 of our cat- 
alogue) lust summer, before the advance, we will 
still sell at the old prices. We are not so fortunate, 
however, in regard to honey-tumblers and glass 
pails, for we have very few of these in stock. Of 
the screw-top glass pails we have but 800 of the 14%4-lb. 
size; 400 \4-lb.,and none of the 1-lb. size, and it is 
likely to be several months before we shall be able 
to get more. Of the “*Oaken Bucket” glass pails, 
we have 400 '4-Ib. size, and 100 1-lb. size. We still 
sell what we have of these at the old prices, until 
further notice. The half-pound (9-0z.) and one-pound 
(15-0z.) honey-tumblers have advanced in cost to us 
8 cents per doz.,.or 44 cent each, and prices will be, 
until further notice. as follows: %%-lb. (9-o0z.) size, 
3 cts. each; $2.90 per 100; $6.15 per bbl. of 250; $23.50 
per 1000; 1-lb. (15-0z.) size, 4 ets. each: 35 cts. for 10; 
$3.25 per 100; $5.80 per bbl. of 200; $27.50 per 1000. 
You notice we indicate in parentheses how much 
ordinary honey these tumblers will actually hold. 
They are the nearest to % and 1 |b. that we are able 
to get at present. Wecan get10 and 16 ounces of 
gilt-edge basswood honey into them, and they are 
what we have been selling for half a dozen years 
back. We have on hand 4 bbls. (800) of a smaller 
1-lb. tumbler that holds 13 0z. of ordinary honey. or 
14 oz. extra thick. These we willsell at the old price 
of $5 25 per bbl. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 








EEDS. Pkt. new kind Tomato Seed, very choice, 3c. 
Catalogue free. F. . pes Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale my apiary. It is in good shape, 
witb suitable hives. A change in my business makes 
this necessary. W. H. SIMMONS, 

203 Market St., Williamsport, Pa. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one“half our 

usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
— this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 











ANTED.—To exchange one V-groove or 4-piece 

sections or supplies for one of A. 1. Root’s 10- 

inch fdn. mills, or 7 other good make of machine. 
2 D. BUELL, Union City, Michigan. 


ANTED. —To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
2itfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 








ANTED.—A situation as an assistant in an api- 

ary, by a young man active and willing, has no 

experience, but wants to learn. Does not expect 
large salary. E. ALLEN SCHOFIELD. 

Lake Waccabue, N. Y. 
ANTED.—A young single man as assistant bee- 
keeper, having bad some experience in queen- 
rearing. Write at once, stating wages, etc., to 

L. ViALLon, Bayou Goula, La. 








Wks: .—An apiarist with not less than two 
years’ experience. Address 
E. Y. TERRAL. Cameron, Milam Co., Texas. 


W ANTED.— —Bee-help for 1888. One man n with ex 
perience and one wishing to learn the business. 
300 colonies, 30 years’ hig} ience. 
. FREEBORN, Ithaca, Wis. 


ANTED.—A situation wanted by an experienced 
hand for the season of 1888. Address 
S. W. WHITE, Liberty, Mo. 


ANTED.—To exchange 125 P. R. fowls. Have 
bred carefully tor five years. Am offering 
fine chicks for $1.00 each; per pair, $1.75. Eggs for 
hatching, | per 14. Will satisfy you 
Mrs.C. E. HATCH, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange new Simp. hives for fur- 
axle, ¢ either red-fox or skunk. Address 
A. P. SHARPS, Exeter, Luzerne Co., Pa. 
ANTED. —To exchange silverbull huckw heat; 
also nursery-grown transplanted Scotch pine, 
Norway spruce, red cedar, and bearing-sized Con- 
cord grapes, for alsike clover-seed and brood fdn. 
R. A. Lewis, Cherokee, lowa. 


Wr Bint exchange 3 colonies of Italian bees 
for 2 bushels of alsike clover-seed. 
JNO. A. THORNTON, Lima, Ills. 
\7 ANTED. —To exchange hiv es, smokers, founda- 
tion, sections, etc., for honey or offers. 
OTTO LESTINA, Derby, New Haven Co., Conn. 


V ANTED. — To exchange Cuthbert raspberry- 
lants, at $5.00 per 1000, for lamp-nursery, bees, 
foundation, or any thing of value to me. Address 
_P. D. MILLER,  Grapeville, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
TANTED. —To exchange | P. ‘Rock ‘chickens, pure 
good stock; P duck, and eggs for hsiching, 
for bees, sections, foundation, or wire nails. 
SPRING AND MEADOW POULTRY YARD, 
Mulberry, Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange catalogue of best sec- 
tion case on earth, bees and queens, for your 
address. 3d FRANK A. Eaton, Bluffton, O. 


ANTED. —To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines er ty for honey, bees, or sup- 
plies. J. A. GREEN, Day ton, il. 20tfdb 


ANTED. —To exchange bees in Langstroth or 

Simplicity hives, for disk-harrow and band 
seed-drill. I also want seed-catalogues. Address 
W. 4H. PETHAM, River Falls, Wis. 


ANTED. —To exchange Ohio ‘black-cap plants 
and Cuthberts, for sections or beeswax. 
JAMES HALLENBECK, — Alb. Co., N. Y. 
TANTED. —To exchange pure P. Rock cishune, 
bred from prize-winning stock, large and well 
marked, for a Barnes foot-power saw, alsike clover- 
seed, or "white water- -lily roots. Address 
245d =«B. OD. SIDWELL, Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


tor sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 


WM. W. CARY & CO., 
Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Suce essors to WM. W. CARY. (Please mention GLEANINGs. } 


FOR SATE. 
ESIRING to go to the Pacific coast on ac- 
count of my health, I offer my place, with two 
apiaries of 115 colonies of ng | with every thing 
— to run them. . WRIGHT, 
3ttd iceman. Susq. Co., Pa 


PURE ITALIAN BEES 


In best hives, double-walled, in winter; 8 frames, 
124x124 in. each, at $5.00 per colony; or same in 
light strong shipping-boxes, 75 cts. less. Discount 
on large lots. R.G. W. YOUNG, 
3-5-Td Lexington, Mo. 


THERE IS MONEY IN IT! 


Seventy-Five Colonies of Italian Bees 
GIVEN AWAY 


and capacity for 130, to any person who will buy a 
house and two acres of land for its real value. The 
bees and house and bee-house are in good order. 
Write for particulars to M. R. NICHOLS, 

Stfdb Ww eaver's Corners, Huron Co ., Ohio. 


New Orleans Apiary. 


I will breed and mail guaranteed pure Italian 
queens, from the best stock for business, for one 
ollar each, the coming season. Will be ready to 
mail about the first of March. Orders solicited. 
3d J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WH OLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail OF 
S1B i: to eXamine and return at our ex 43) 





nse, Catalogue froeoe. CHICAGO HARNESS €0., 
Wnsleonie Mig., 335 W abash Ave., C nioage, lib 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8. marron 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers Itfdb 
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G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, Xc. 


2" We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


1tfdb WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ITALIAN PEE - HIVES, 
QUEENS Ons, METAL 


TIONS, METAL 
CORNERS, 
Honey - Extractors, and Fruit - Boxes. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
B. J. MILLER & CO., - Nappanee, Ind. 


YT 3 To nt. that E. Baer, of Dix- 
ais on, Iil., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
’tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


EES, “Queens, Hives, Giv en Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E. T. Flanagan, nee te 

ra db 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete — for comb honey, forfonly $1.30. 
Planer-sawed, V-groove sections a8 secialty. Price 
list free. J. M..KINZIE & °s 
1litfd Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


SEMPLICITY B-hives, 2 covers, 10 brood- 
frames, 7 wide frames, and 56 one-piece 1-Ib. 
sections, all in flat, $1.10. Leconte, Kieffer’s 
Hybrid. and Bartlett pear-trees, 20 ets. each; 13 
White-Leghorn chicken eggs, 50 cts 
3-5-7d T.A.GU NN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1837. 


It is kept for ere : f Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon powegion. Mich: F. L. Dougherty indian- 
aw ind J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

8S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
em Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, lll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.: G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater. O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Fre«- 
burg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo., and nu- 
merous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal ta sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinois. 


















NEW HIVE 


CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


ADDRESS 


petal HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Baton's Improved 
SECTION CASE. 
LATEST AND BEST. Send tor 
tree catalogue. Address 
FRANK A. EATON, 
3d Bluffton, Ohio. 


If you Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Price for Honey 


THIS SEASON, 
WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 


F.G. STROHMEYVER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants, 
17-4db 122 Water St., New York, 


ICE FOUNDATION, 6 to 7 feet per pound, 
30 cts.; 8 to 10 feet, per pound, 35 cts. Wax 
worked ioe two-fifths, or 10 cts. per pound. 
3tfd S. & A. M. SMIT H, Mattoon, Coles C 0., WM 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


ek ee 


For January is now out, and contains the following 
original articles: * Disturbance Not Necessarily In- 
jurious,” R. L. Taylor; * Bees are Summer Birds,” 
E.M. Hayhurst: * Disturbing Bees in Winter,” Jas. 
Heddon; ** A Niche that Needs Filling,’’ M. M. Bal- 
dridge; *“* Daily Visits no Disturbance,” J. H. Rob- 
ertson; * Bees Winter Well in a Swing:ng ‘Tree- 
top,”’ F. Boomhower; ‘Keep the Bees Quiet in 
Eurly Winter,’ H. R. Boardman; “Continued Dis- 
turbance Injurious,” J. M. Martin; “ Light Not a 
Disturbance,” Dr. A. B. Mason; “ Disturbance Not 
injurious. if Other Conditions are Right,’ Eugene 
Secor; ** Bees Undisturbed by Light,’’ H. D. Cutting. 

Following the above come editorials upon: Price 
of the Revirew—Wood or Tin for Separators — Is 
the Latter ‘Colder " than the Former?--"*Not Accord- 
ing to Nature’’— Mr. Heddon and the REVIEW — 
Disturbing Bees in Winter Seldom Injurious — 
Temperature to be the Special Topic of the Next 
Issue — Unfinished Sections vs. Foundation — A 
Modern Bee-Farm. 

After the editorials, room is given for the follow- 
ing extracts: ‘Modern Bee-journalism,” M.; 
“Brine for Soaking Dipping-boards,’’.M. M. Bal- 
dridge; “Less Afraid of Disturbance,” IL ; 
Miller: ** Injured by Passing Trains,’’ G. M. Doo- 
little; ‘‘ Stamping on the Floor Above a Bee-cellar,”’ 
Dr. A. B. Mason; ‘ Disturbing Bees Out of Doors.”’ 
G. M. Doolittle; **Haneling Bees in Winter,” F. 
Boomhower. 

. Price of REV LEW, 50c a year, in advance. Samples 
ree. 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
Review and this book for65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Flint, Mich. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 


I have been successful in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past teu years, and imny little pam- 
phiet “How ] Produce Comb Honey.” briefly ex piains 
the method I pursue. By mail, 5 cts. per copy: per 
10. $3.00. My illustrated price list of General Sup- 
plies, Bees, and Queens, free. Address 
GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich, 








l0tfdb 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The second annual meeting of the Sonthwestern Iowa Bee 
keepers’ Association will be held at the Court-house at Red 
Oak, March 6th and 7th, 1888, All bee- keepers are cordially in- 
vited to attend. kK. W: Pitzer, Sec’y. 

Hillsdale, la. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





The following have sent us their price lists: 

Christian Weckesser, Marshallville, O., a = page circular of 
tation bees, queens, garden-seeds, plants, 

-D. Black. Brandon, la., an 8-page list of Featian bees, comb 
om extracted honey. 
. Manum, Bristol, 
poultry, bees, éte. 

E. L, Blake & Co., Peabody, Mass., send a 4-page circular of 
seed-drills and American hives. 

M Hunt, Bell Braneh, Wayne Co., Mich., a 12-page price 
list of bee-kee pers’ su yplies. The novel feature of this cata- 
logue is, that friend Hunt purchased a printing-outfit, set the 
type, made the display lines, and printed his circular himselt. 
He writes, that he never spent an hour in a printing-office. 
For a novice, he did welt. But,’ he writes,‘ it was rather ex- 
pensive.” Next year he will do it chea e r. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, sends a 16-page ¢ir- 
cular and price list. The statements — ‘Tilakes. and the prices 
she charges for the goods she sends out, torbid her being 
classed with regular supply-dealers. She still charges $20.00 for 
a colony of Italian bees in her Controllable hive, with her 
book, * Bee-keeping for Profit.” We believe, however, she 
does all she agrees to. 

A 20-page circular of bee-supplies for B. J. Miler & Co., Nap- 
panee. Ind., was printed at this office. 


a 12-page price list of high-class 








“Wants or Exchange Department. 











Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. Ali ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we wiil not be respousible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
ou this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. ° 





7 ANTED.—Bee-help for 1888. One man with ex- 
perience und one wishing to learn the business. 
300 colonies, 30 years’ aparece. 
- FREEBORN, Ithaca, Wis. 
\ ANTED. —To exchange new Simp. hives for fur- 
skins, either red-fox or skunk. Address 
A. P. SHARPS, Exeter, Luzerne Co., Pa. 








ANTED.—To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ae eee, Mare (new) for honey, bees, or su 
plies. _ J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Jil. 20tf b 
ANTED. —To exohange bees in Langstroth or 
Simplicity hives, for disk-harrow and band 
seed-drill. I also bag seed-catalogues. Address 
WV. H. PoTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 
{7 ANTED. —Correspondence on apples, potatoes, 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, small fruit, and 
fruitand produce generally. Consignments solic- 
ited. Will quote market at any time. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 
étfdb General Commission Merchant, 
117 South 4th St., Columbus, O, 





Lacan 9 .-To exchange sample sections, and 
price list of apiary supplies, for a two-cent 
stamp. Will also exchange supplies for founda- 
tion, and a tew colonies ot Italian bees, delivered 
at Clintonville, Wis. Address 

2-4d W.H. COOK, Clintonville, Waupaca Co., Wis. 


ANTED. — Correspondence with parties who 
have strawberry-plants and wish to exchange 
for red-raspberry- plants. E. CLICKENGER, 
4-50 117 South 4th St., Columbus, O. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange our Price List of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies, ete., for your name on a 
postal curd. Address 

4-5-6d JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 





\ ANTED.—A position in large apiary for the 
coming season. Address 
4d E. f.. PRATT, Mar!boro, Mass. 


Lage age bee-keeper to take charge of my 
apiary, on shares. ROBERT BLACKLOCK, 
Kilgore, Boyd Co., Ky. 


Ws NTED.—By an experienced man, a position as 
apiarist and queen-breeder. Have had an ex- 
perience of 10 years, or as foreman of several 
apiaries. Address T.S. HALL, 
Calhoun, Gordon Co. , Ga, 


W ANTED.—A situation for the season of 1888, as 
ussistant in apiary; 3 years’ experience: New 
England or New York preferred. Address 
A. L. TROWBRIDGE, Willimantic, Wind. Co., Ct. 


\ TANTED.—Situation for 1888, by an expert bee- 
keeper. B. F. Howarp, 
Hoyt's Corners, Seneca Co., N. Y 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Gregg raspberry-plants 
tor comb fdn., I-lb. sections, alsike and white 

Dutch clover-seed. Address THOMPSON BROWN, 
Cloverdale, Ind. 


\ J ANTED.—To buy or hire a small place, in a good 
j location, for keeping bees; must be in the 
western part of Vermont, or eastern part of New 
York. F. C. FULLER, 
Wendell Depot, Franklin Co., Mass. 


bag dap exchange B-flat cornet, made in 
Paris; two crooks, twostraights, second-hand, 
in good order; case and instruction-book, for sec- 
tions, fdn., or any thing useful to me. 
GEO. W. Mites, Teepleville, Craw. Co., Pa. 


New Orleans Apiary. 


I will sell my entire apiary of 350 colonies of Ital- 
ian bees,in good Langstroth hives, cheap, or any 
number of colonies, to suit purchaser. Unsurpass- 
ed facilities for shipping by river or railroad. ,Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address 
4d J.W. WwW INDER, New Orleans, La. 


ow TO RAISE ¢ COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-lidb 








\ TANTED.—To exchange pure P. R. cockerels, or 
eggs from prize-winning stock, for alsike 
clover-seed or ferrets. Eggs.$2.00 for 18 or $3.00 for 30. 
45d B. D. SIDWELL, Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3htfd 


Once Se TRIAL. 


SENSIBLE pesitions of 


TRUSS Seay File the bal! in the cup 
a Ss eee bs € Mies & 


gove.uith th the eager 1st, a8 presstindt 
Ao nd mien ee Sent by mail. 
ban = easy, qgLESTO! TRUSS CO., Chicago, Mil, 
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HONEY CoLdMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
CuicaGO.—Honey.—The demand is rather light, 





Eaton’s 2 Seapeored 
SECTION CASE. 
LATEST AND Best. Send for 
E free catalogue. Address 
F A. EATON, 
Bluffton, Ohio. 














quote: ‘Whle sista, Samal “pha, ib. “sections, ~ THERE IS MONEY IN IT! 





16@18; same in larger pkgs, 2-lb. sections, 12@15. 
Dark, 10@12. Beeswar.—In moderate supply, but Seventy-Five Colonies of Italian Bees 


there is a moderate inquiry at previous prices. We GIvEenNw Away 
alr, Good to choice CT ee | and capacity for 130, to any person who will buy a 
; Feb. 9 ; Chicago, Ill house and two acres of land for its real value. The 
~~ § , Til. 


bees and house and bee-house are in good order. 


MILWAUKEE.— Honey. — This market continues bd ag for parWeaver's Corners, Huron Cox" Ohio. 


dull and slow on comb honey, and may be quoted | eR: 


weak at former quotations, and really lower prices 
are a necessity to sell. We quote choice white 1-lb. ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


sections, 1§@19c; 2 lbs., 15@16: 3 lbs., 14@15. Dark See advertisement in another column. 3tfibd 
and eo gah egeene oor moor | 

mand. White in kegs and tin, 9@9%c:; in bbis. an 

%-bbls., 84@9; dark and mixed, 6@7. Beeswar.— | WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & c0., 
Nominal, 2@25. age Bs eh _LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


, W 
Feb. 4. Ee Se ___ Milwaukee is. —FOR PRICES ON— 


St. Lours. ee —We quote our market on) 
honey, light demand in small way. Comb, white | ad 
clover, 1-lb. sections, 18c; good to fair, H@I6. Wild | 4 5 


flower and buckwheat, 11@138. California white 


sage, 2and41b. sections. 12@14. Extracted honey, | And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


in cans, white clover, 8@9. Bbls.,6%@7. Southern, a 
bbis., 44%@5%. Beeswaxr.—Prime, He; selected on New Factory. — +e Good Work. 
CoLuMBUS. — Honey.—Honey is dull, and moving 
slowly at the present time; selling at 15@18, as to | 
quality. Extracted honey in better demand, seliing | 
Feb. 8. 117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
easier all around, especially for medium grades of 
clover. Buckwheat sells best at the prices. Some JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 
Feb. 9. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
poe” Gee ripe & & a 


order, 2@3c more. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

at 12@14c perlb. Beeswax.—None to speak of in this 

more movement in extracted. Advise bee-keepers | 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our honey-market contin- 























Feb. 9. St. Louis, Mo. 
section. EARLE CLICKENGER, 

ALBANY.—Honey. ene anieeetwet is quiet, prices ADDRESS 
to put honey in mess-size sections. and sellearly. | 





ues very dull with but little demand, prices ranging E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
from 16@18c per lb. for the best white-comb 1-lb. the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, Xc. 
ee Some call for een * about 9c per ("We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
’ . C. KENDEL, ° 
Feb. 8. Cleveland, Ohio. Write for free LEX Catalogue. 
CuIcaGo.—Honey.—The market has changed but G. B. EWM IS & CO. A 
little if any, from our last quotations. The offer- Itfdb WATERTOWN, WIS. 
ings are large for the season, and considerable ED 
pressing is being done, which has a weakening ten- ANTED.—To exchange 125 P. R. fowls. Have 
dency, but we are of the opinion that the best lots bred carefully for five years. Am offering 
will be sold at good figures. fine chicks for $1.00 each; per pair, $1.75. Eggs for 
A. BURNETT, hutching, 75c per 14. Will satisfy you. 
Feb. 8. 161 So. Water Ste Chicago, Ill. Mrs. C. E. Hatcu, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 
DetTRoIT.—Honey.—Best white comb honey, in if you Wish to Obtain the 
—. pound Fane § sane to be suoted at . s 
8@20 cts. Extracte Beeswax 
Bell Branch, Mich., Feb. 9. M. H. Hunt. Highest Price for Honey 
‘ Bosrox. —szoney igo is slow. Sales at 16@17 THIS SEASON, 
or sections or 2-lb. sections. Extract- 
ed, 8@9. Beeswax, 25 BLAKE & RIPLEY, WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 
Feb. 10. 57 Chatham 8t., Boston, Mass. F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
EG EE NLT ET Wholesale Honey Merchants, 
St. Lovurs.—Honey.—Choice comb, 18@20; strained, | 17-4db 122 Water St., New York, 





very scarce; in barrels, 6@7%; extracted, in bar- 


“pote NhSO™ frauterr & Go. Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 


206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 
; . — an wonnteen! in the rand my aittle Comb 
id : 4 oney for the past ten years, and my e pam- 
NEw Yor«K.—Honey.—Honey is moving slowly. phlet *How I Produce Comb Honey,” briefly explains 





Fancy white 2-lb. sections are selling at 15@16; fan- 
the method I pursue. By mail, 5 cts. per copy; per 
cy I-ibs. are — Ss Wnavilise #06 100, $3.00. My illustrated price list of G General Sup- 
Feb. 9 BR, N w York Cit plies, Bees, 7 goons. free. Addres 
nes ee ee 0. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





NEw YorkK.—Honey.—We have nothing new to re- 
port in the honey-market; limited demand, and a ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole: 
fair stock. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., sale and retail. See advertisement in another 

Feb. 9. 122 Water St., N. Y, column, Sbtfd 











